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Editorial Introduction 


The Review and Expositor gratefully acknowledges its 
indebtedness to Beacon Press, Inc. (25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Mass.), for permission to publish the first English 
translation of Kar] Holl’s now famous essay on the history 
of the word “vocation.” This essay was first given as an 
address at a public meeting of the Prussian Academy of 

fence on January 24, 1924, and it was first published in 
Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1924, pp. 29-52. 
Our translation was made from “Die Geschichte des Worts 
Beruf,” Gesammelte Aufsaetze zur Kirchengeschichte; Vol. 
III: Der Westen (Tuebingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 
1928), pp. 189-219. The Beacon Press now owns the right 
of English translation of the three volumes of the collected 
works of Kar] Holl, and English readers will look forward 
with expectation to the time when Beacon Press will make 
all of Holl’s works available to them in English. Our trans- 
lation was made by Heber F. Peacock, associate professor 
of New Testament interpretation in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, formerly professor of New Testa- 
ment in the Baptist Theological Seminary in Ruschlikon- 
Zurich, Switzerland. We know that our readers will wel- 
come this rendering into English of an essay which has had 
a great deal to do with creating the current interest in the 
Christian doctrine of vocation. 


The knowledge of God is always of primary importance 
to Christians, and it is currently receiving a great deal of 
attention. The present trend is to focus attention upon the 
special revelation of God recorded in the Bible, which is 
consciously set against natural revelation and reason. Dr. 
Watts, dean and professor of Old Testament in the Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Ruschlikon-Zurich, Switzerland, 
critically reviews two of the important recent studies of 
the knowledge of God in the Old Testament. 

Perhaps no one person is of greater interest to Bap- 
tists of the United States than Roger Williams. Fresh 
studies of his life and thought, therefore, are always wel- 
come. Professor David L. Mueller is professor of religion 
in Baylor University. Research on this article was aided by 


a contribution from the J. M. Dawson Studies in Church and 
State at Baylor University. 

The church historian seems to detect a movement from 
the sense of unity of all Christians in Christ to a sense of 
particularism as he studies the development of denomina- 
tionalism. Dr. Hudson, professor of church history in Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, discusses the ecumenical 
spirit which he understands to have characterized early 
English and American Baptists. The hope is not expressed, 
but perhaps it is not far from sight, that this spirit expresses 
something which is essential to Christianity and that it 
should be recovered in the twentieth century. 

The sermon in this issue is one which Dr. Howington 
preached to the congregation of the First Baptist Church 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. He was pastor of this church for 
four years just prior to his assuming the position of associate 
professor of preaching in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in September, 1957. 
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Che History of the Word Vocation (Beruf) 


BY KARL HOLL 
Translated by Heber F. Peacock 


I should like to invite your attention today to a lin- 
quistic investigation, to the tracing of the history of a single 
word.! This shall be done, to be sure, with the secret hope 
that the part of the history of culture which comes to light 
in the investigation might claim your attention for some 
time. I should like to speak to you about the history of the 
word “vocation” (Beruf). 

Where does this word originate, and how has it come 
to its present usage of designating a profession (Stand) or 
an office (Amt)? 

Roman Catholic usage points the way to answering this 
question. This is illustrated, for example, in a pamphlet by 
Ludwig von Hammerstein in 1892, with the title, “An Order- 
vocation (Ordensberuf) at the end of the 19th. Century.” 
Or, to give another example, one can find this wish ex- 
pressed in a catholic religious paper, “May God send us 
many Order-vocations.” I believe that hardly any non- 
catholic reader would guess from the title of the pamphlet 
what its content is. For it to be understood by such readers, 
it would have to read: A call (Berufung) to life in a Holy 
Order at the end of the 19th Century. In the same way, in 
the other example, “callings” (Berufungen) would have to 
be substituted for “vocations” (Berufe). But even this sense 
of calling extends only to the profession of the monk and 
the priest. Roman Catholics could never say, in a corres- 
ponding way, “A Merchant-vocation in the 20th Century,” or 
“May God give us many scholar-vocations.” For indeed they 
do not understand that one is “called” (berufen) to be a 
merchant or a scholar. 

As has already become apparent, monasticism and the 
priesthood must have played a special role in the history of 
the word vocation. Or—since the priesthood never influ- 
enced the monastic ideal, but rather, vice versa, monasticism 
influenced the priesthood—one may say more exactly: to 


1. A scientific address presented at the public meeting of the 
Prussian Academy of Science on January 24, 1924, in celebration of 
the anniversary of King Frederick IT. 
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monasticism must be attributed an important part in the 
development of the modern concept of vocation. In fact, 
that is the situation. The way in which monasticism took 
up the word created by primitive Christianity, defined, and 
imparted content to it, gave impulse to the total further 
development of the concept. 


In primitive Christianity, more exactly in Paul and the 
writings influenced by him,—the Johannine literature is the 
notable exception—the word klesis (a call) designates the 
advantage about which the Christian as a Christian might 
boast. The Christian knows that through the Gospel he 
has been called from above and thereby destined for a 
supermundane hope. His task then is “to make fast” this 
calling or, as it is also expressed, to live his life worthy of 
this calling.2 The use of the singular is natural. There is 
only one calling (klesis), that which comes to the Christian, 
but that also means that which is allotted to every Christian. 
That is the reason, therefore, that Paul can call the total 
body of Christians in Corinth a klesis, using the word in a 
concrete sense.5 

Only one passage departs from this strict usage of the 
word. In I Corinthians 7:20 Paul writes: Each shall remain 
in the klesis in which he was called. Our knowledge of the 
language is not sufficient to decide with certainty whether 
Paul here along with a bold thought has made a bold re- 
coining of a word—the calling of the Christian includes also 
the position in life in which he finds himself as something 
ordered by God—or whether he adopts a usage already pres- 
ent, but one that is very rare and, at most, present in popular 
language—klesis equals that from which one bears his name, 
therefore his position or his vocation in our sense.5 The 
latter is indeed more likely. In any case it was of impor- 
tance that a sense of the word which touches its worldly 
meaning should be brought near to the Christian through 
one passage of the New Testament. But at first this stimu- 
lus remained without any influence. The further develop- 


2. Rom. 11:29; Phil. pet II Thes. 1:11; Eph. 1:18; 4:1; 4:4; 
Heb. 3:1; II Tim. 1:9; II Pet. 1:10. 
3. I Cor. 1:26. 
4. Immediately following in verse 24 (cf. verse 17) Paul re- 
peats the sentence, but without using the word klesis. 
Lietzmann, Kommentar zu den betden Korintherbriefe, 
p. 3 
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ment of the word took its start from that first presented, the 
concept of a special call of the Christian. 

This concept and the self-reliance connected with it had 
to lose its power as soon as Christianity grew to great size. 
It had to fade completely when the baptism of infants ap- 
peared. Then one no longer entered into Christianity by 
means of a personal decision; one was born into it. And with 
that there disappeared also the thought of a calling coming 
clearly to the consciousness of each individual. 

However, here is indeed the spot at which monasticism 
took hold of the situation significantly.® 

Monasticism breaks with the church-Christianity, which 
had reduced the demands of the Gospel to a level attainable 
by the indolent average man. It desires to fulfill completely 
again the command of Christ. Above all the command of 
the love of God. This served as its goal, to hold so unmove- 
ably fast the direction of the mind toward God that every 
moment of life was not only determined by the thought of 
God but, where possible, completely filled by it.?7 At this 
point Christian monasticism separates itself from the related 
effort in the realm of philosophy. There one was satisfied 
if at certain high points, in ecstasy, one reached the divine; 
here one demanded that the divine should stand constantly 
present before the soul.® 


The condition for this was a complete separation from 
the world. Whoever would direct his total thought unin- 
terruptedly toward God, must allow himself to be turned 
aside neither by the activities of a profession nor by family 
inclinations. Work, in so far as it was work with the hands, 
was not only allowed but demanded. It was also always 
practiced by anchorites. But it served only the avoidance of 
idleness and it was, with the exception of the reading and 
writing of devotional literature, limited to such activities in 
which a purely mechanical process, which did not disturb 
the inner composure, was possible. Even so, the relation- 


6. Cf. K. Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt, - 141 ff. 

1. Cf. e.g. Basil the Great, reg. fusius tractatae 5 (Migne, vol. 
31. p. —_ and 6 (Migne, vol. 31, p. 928A). 

8. For this reason, also I must no contra Reitzenstein that 
Christian monasticism did not come directly out of philosophy but 
rather, if one will trace it back, from Clement and Origin, i.e., from 
a combination of Christian and philosophical thought. 
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ship to fellow man was lifted entirely to the spiritual. Even 
in the cenobitic relationship, where one boasted in op- 
position to the anchorites that here love for neighbor re- 
tained its right place, not only was every remembrance of 
relatives but also every personal friendship strongly sup- 
pressed. 


But in this connection there arose anew the conscious- 
ness of a personal calling. The moment in which the com- 
mand of Christ in its total inexorableness fell upon the 
heart of the one living in the world, or in which the eros 
for the divine flamed up within him, was the hour in which 
God himself called him. 


As early as the vita Antonii it was presented in this way. 
It was a divine disposition that there arose in Anthony while 
he was on the way to church a remembrance of men of the 
early period and their joy in sacrifice and that then in the 
church service the Gospel story of the rich young ruler was 
read. A divine voice led him also as he took the last step 
and withdrew completely into the depth of the wilderness.” 
In the same way Basil considered the command of the 
Lord—which he by preference cited in the harsh Lucan 
form: “If any one comes to me and does not hate his own 
father and mother and wife and children and brothers and 
sisters, yes, and even his own life, he cannot be my disciple” 
(Luke 14:26)—as the sign of separation on which the true 
disciple of Christ, in contrast to the half-hearted disciple, 
proved himself and made the decision, to which this saying 
forced the individual, in the light of a calling. # 


Monasticism also gladly reminded itself of Abraham. 
The direction which came to Abraham: “Go from your 
country and your kindred and your father’s house to the 
land that I will show you” (Gen. 12:1), was exactly the 


9. Migne, vol. 26, p. 841C. 
by Bees 26, p. 913B; cf. also p. 916A. 

~ cy , Basil, reg. fus. tract. 8 (Migne, vol. 31, pp. 936C, 
‘and 12° 949A). 

2. Basil, reg. fus. tract. (Migne, vol. 31, pp. 921A, 929C, 
1028BVC). Cf. Serapion of Thmuis, ep. ad. mon., ch. 3 (Migne 40, 
928D); Macarius the Egyptian, de elev. cordis. ‘ch. 11 (Migne 34, 
hist. rel., 5 (Migne 82, 1352C/D); Eustathius, 


mon., ch. 24 (Migne 135, 748B) ; and [Pachomian 
Rules 84,22 aition) 85;1 and 85,24]. 
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command that the monk felt in his heart and which he dare 
not refuse to 

Such a call (Ruf) meant not only renunciation; it was 
also highest grace. Whoever departed from the world shook 
off by that act his whole previous life and also all the sins 
of that life. Therefore there was no hesitation in describing 
the putting on of the garment of the monk as a second bap- 
tism.4* Also everything that later came to the monk was, 
with all its trouble, at the same time a mark of distinction. 
It was the glory of the monk that he made up the true 
militia Christi;® for he fought not only with flesh and 
blood but with satan himself, with the principalities and 
powers of the air (Eph. 6:12) and the goal beckoned to him 
that he might be called friend of God, philos tou theou.'* 

The liturgy of the ordination of the monk established 
all of this securely. Even the novice in his initiation was 
told that God had called’? him and made him worthy to be 
a disciple of Christ!®—for the full monk even the words 
Apostle of Christ’? were used. To the monk it was ex- 
pressly stated that he had now received a second bap- 
tism?° and he was admonished to live a life worthy of his 
calling. 


13. Serapion, ep. ad mon., ch. 5 (Migne 40, 929D); Theodoret, 
hist. rel., ch. 1 (Migne 82, 1293B); (Basil) const. monast., ch. 22,2 
(Migne 31, 1404D; 1405A); (Antonius) ep. 1 (Migne 40, 999;— Among 
5 later letters ep. 1 Migne 977B); Eutathius, de emend. vit. mon., 

ch. 3 (Migne 135, 732B). 

14. Cf. vit. ‘Steph. iun. (Migne 100, 1089B); Eustathius, de 
emend. vit. mon., ch. 22 (Migne 135, 745 B). For further informa- 
tion concerning this concept of entrance into monasticism as a 
second baptism see K. Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt, pp. 
205ff., 208, 231. The germ of this concept is already present in the 
vita Antonii. For there we find already that the devil, as he 
fights with him for his soul, is allowed to consider only those sins 
which he had committed as a monk; the earlier sins had been ob- 
literated by God. Ch. 65 (Migne 26, 936A). 

15. A sufficient reference here is Basil, praevia institutio ascetica 
(Migne 31, 620A ff.). 

16. For the history of this title see K. Holl, Enthusiasmus und 
Bussgewalt, pp. 129, 214. 

17. Goar, Euchologion (Venice: reo p. 378. For the nun, p. 
400. For the full monk, p. 408, 410, 4 


20. Ibid. p. 408; further, Prokeimenon, p. 387 and 413. One 
should also note that just as the one baptized wore the baptismal 
robe, the monk wore the hood for eight days. 

21. Ibid. pp. 405, 408. How early the caeticsiion of this Bible 
verse (Eph. 4:1) to the monk took place can be seen from Cyrill of 
— vita Sabae (Cotelerius, Eccles. grac. monum., Vol. III, p. 


18. Ibid. p. 380. 


~ 
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The most significant fact here then is that the thought 
of a calling (Berufung) has been blended with the self- 
consciousness of a definite individual profession (Stand). 
Only the monk has a klesis. That does not mean that the 
people of the world have thereby been excluded from sal- 
vation. Greek legend indeed could relate how on one oc- 
casion God taught a holy man who had a high opinion of 
himself that a common laborer stood closer to him than he 
did. But that only occurred in order to counteract a self 
exaltation of the individual. The high evaluation of the 
profession, the peculiar advantage of the personal klesis, 
was in no way affected by it. 

Only for the emperor was something similar acknowl- 
edged. For it was firmly believed, even in the constitutional 
law of the recognized Byzantine faith, that God appoints 
the ruler over his people. And this basic rule applied not 
only to the natural hereditary successor to the throne but 
also—one could almost say all the more—to the usurper. 
Every successful usurpation was seen as a judgment of God. 
Whoever became victor had been called by God to this po- 
sition. 

This profession-consciousness of monasticism was in the 
West completely transferred to monasticism itself. That can 
be recognized even from the fact that in the West religio 
meant the religious order and converti, to become a monk. 

Western monasticism remained however a step behind 
Eastern monasticism in so far as it did without, from the 
beginning and deliberately, the highest goal of the anchorite 
—the retention of the thought of God as something con- 
stantly present. Augustine asserted authoritatively that a 
constant knowledge and acquaintance with God would be 


possible only in eternity where man was granted the visio 


dei. This made it appear to the monk permissible to be 
satisfied in this world with a “so far as possible.” 
In spite of this the self-consciousness of monasticism, 


22. How far, under the influence of I Cor. 7:20, the designation 
of the secular profession advanced cannot be, as far as I can tell, 
demonstrated from the literature. But this must have been the 
case. For otherwise I am not able to explain the fact that in Rus- 
sian the word for profession is “calling.” But I must leave the so- 
lution of this question to the Slavic expert. 

23. Cf. K. Holl, “Augustins innere Entwicklung,” Gesammelte 
Aufsaetze, Vol. III, pp. 108ff. For the further development of the 
thought in scholasticism cf. Ibid., I, 162, 164. 


} 
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above all the consciousness of a special calling (Berufung), 
was no less sharply expressed in the West than in the East. 
Rufinus, who translated the rules of Basil into Latin, Jerome 
in his letters, and especially Cassian took care that no ele- 
ment on which Eastern monasticism laid emphasis was lost 
to Western monasticism. 

In a passage of his conlationes™* which became influen- 
tial Cassian speaks of the vocatio of the monk. He dis- 
tinguishes three stages: as highest, the direct call by God; 
then, a call by men, ie., an awakening by the example of a 
great holy man; and finally, the call of necessity, i.e., the 
entrance into the monastic life caused by an external calam- 
ity, e.g., the loss of one’s property. Cassian honors even 
the one he sees in the case of Abraham?* and Anthony. It is 
him the first, the one caused by divine inspiration.* This is 
one he sees in the case of Abraham? and Anthony. It is 
worthy of note that in this connection he inserts the Lucan 
words, who does not hate father, etc., into the story of the 
Life of Anthony. Of more importance indeed is the other 
fact that in his whole presentation he presupposes that a 
personal calling (Berufung) is something which belongs to 
monasticism alone. How this developed can be seen imme- 
diately in Eucherius of Lyon and Caesarius of Arles.?? In the 
admonitions to their monks both repeatedly employs, as an 
effective reminder, the thought that the monk must always 
live at the level of his calling. 

One point however was more strongly developed in the 
west from the beginning. From the time of Cassian on, mon- 
asticism was preferably called also a professio.% Not so 


24. Conlatio om. 3ff.; 69, 11ff. (Petschenig edition, CSEL). 

25. Ibid. III, 4 he iff (Petschenig). 

26. Ibid. IIl, 5; cf. also III, 2; 68, 24 (Petschenig). I 
mention here also tat %, pseudo-Tertullian writing adv. Marcionem 
honors Abraham in this sense, III, 29f. (Oehler edition p. 789). 

27. The sermons in question appear most of the time under 
_ both names. The most likely author is Caesarius. Eucherius hom. 

4 (Migne 50, 841B)= Caesarius, hom. 6 (Migne 67, 1056D); (Migne 
50, 842A—Migne 67, hom. (Migne 50, 


1 
+ Cassian, de inst. coenob. I, Wee ae 8 and 10, 9 Petsche- 
nig); I, 7 (13, 3 II, 5 (21, 10); 6 (52, 1); IV, 15 (56, 17); 
Conlat. 26 Petschenig); I, 4 (10, 5); XIV; 4 (400, 17ff 
4 ”(509, Eucherius homil. 50, 842B) = Caesarius 
— 67, 1057D); Eucherius hom. 5 (Migne 50, 847B) = 
.8 (Migne 67, 1065C). 
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much in order to recall the usual sense of professio as a 
trade or occupation—that appears only very seldom—as to 
emphasize that for the monk a vow, a solemn promise,” 
gave character to the whole of life. Thus a great emphasis 
fell upon that which man accomplished and offered. Cor- 
responding to this is that fact that the thought of the militia 
Christi, which the West limited almost more strongly than 
the East to the monk,*® was understood somewhat different- 
ly than in the East. In the West the militia Christi was 
brought into a close relationship with monastic obedience 
and was understood in a truly military sense as obedience 
to a military code (Dienstvorschrift), to a rule expressed in 
articles.5! The same thing was true of the concept of a 
second baptism. Jerome, who transferred this view-point 
to the West, introduced immediately the western accent. 
He considered the vow to be that which cleansed and could 
therefore say that through such a decision one could, so to 
speak, baptise himself anew, an expression which would 
have been completely impossible in the East, 


Western monasticism remained on this line in all of 
its rich development. All rules and books of ceremonies of 
the various orders take care to make especially firm this 
point on which the self evaluation of monasticism rested. 

Above all, the consciousness of a calling (Berufung). 
Making use of a story in Cassian,® Basil directs in his rule 
that the one presenting himself for entrance should by no 
means be accepted with open arms but should be received 
with unfriendly, even insulting, words. One should act as 
if he did not take him seriously and was suspicious that he 
wished to escape to the monastery for dubious reasons. The 


29. For the identification of professio and promissio cf. Cas- 
sian, conl. XIX, 3 (536, 22). 

30. Cassian, de inst. coenob. I, 1 (8, 5 Petschenig); II, 3 (19, 16); 
IV, 5 (51:8); V, 19 (97, 9); XI, 3 (195, 23); Eucherius, de laude 
eremi ch 1 (Migne 50, 701C); exhort. ad mon., ch. 4 (Mgine 50, 
867C) ; Eucherius, hom. 2 (Migne 50, 837C); Eucherius hom. 5 (Migne 
50, 844A— Caesarius, hom. 8 (Migne 67, 1062A); Eucherius, hom. 8 
(Migne 50, 852B 853D); Caesarius hom. 12 (Migne 67, 1073C). 

31. It is sufficient to refer to the Rule of Benedict, ch. 58; cf. also 
the prologue. The fact that he serves under a Rule distinguishes 
the wen monk from the Sarabaitae and the gyrovagi (ch. a 

Cf. the passages which became famous in the West, 39; 
3, 4 G, 299, 14ff. Hilberg edition); ep. 130; 7, 14 (III, 186, 14ft), 
> fopeg de inst. coenob. IV, 3 (Petschenig 50, iff.). 

ot Gk 8; cf. further Edm. Martene, commentarius in regulam s. 
Benedicti, (Paris, 1690) pp. 743ff. 
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purpose is evidently to make certain with what intention he 
comes. There was a definite desire to eliminate the vocatio 
ex necessitate which Cassian had allowed to stand. But if 
one stood this test it was assumed that his decision rested 
on a divine inspiration.*® Several of the ceremony books 
express this in connection with the taking of the vow.*® 


But it is just as important to note that the West de- 
veloped an even more solemn form for the taking of the 
vow than did the East. Even Benedict divided the decisive 
action into two parts: into a formal promissio of the novice 
before God and his Saints concerning his will toward stabili- 
tas, conversatio morum and obedientia, and into the prepara- 
tion of a document confirming the promissio which the nov- 
ice, where possible, was to write with his own hand and, 
after taking the vow, to lay upon the altar.3’7_ Thereby also 
the fact that the monk, with his renunciation of the world 
and his own will, was bringing an offering to God, the of- 
fering of a total life, was more strongly emphasized for 
the individual consciousness of the one taking the vow. 


Thus for the West there was joined to this as a natural 
consequence the thought that the monk by means of such 
an offering could gain for himself the grace of a new bap- 
tism. The thought was brought clearly enough to expres- 
sion, even where it was not formally spoken, in the blessing 
of the monks garment. For, in clearly recognizable allusion 
to Galatians 3:27, a prayer was made that the monk might, 
while he put on his garment, also put on Christ.3® 


35. Cf. even Caesarius, reg. ad virg., ch 3 (Magne 67, 1107C); 
ep. 2 (Migne 67, 1129A). 

36. Cf. especially the ceremony book of the Augustinians, Con- 
titutiones ordinis Eremitarum s. Augustini. (Cologiae Agrippinae, 
1656) pp. 38, p. 56, 57, 59. From the other Orders (the rituals of 
the various orders are ‘only partly available to me here) I mention 
only the closing prayer of the Cistercians, Rituale Cisterciense 
(Paris, 1679) Lib. VI, de ritu suscipiendi fratres, p. 399. 

37. Ch. 58; cf. further the treatments of M. Rothenhaeusler, 
Zur Aufnahmeordnung der regula S. Benedicti and J. Herwegen, 
Geschichte der Benediktinischen Professformel (Beitraege z. Gesch. 
d. alten Moenchtums und des Benediktinerordens, Heft 3, 1912). 

wv Cf. the Ordinarium Cassinense in Martene, de ant. eccl. rit. 

IV (Antwerp, 1764), p. 223, 224 and the Rituale Cisterciense 
(Panis, 1679) lib. VI de ritu suscipiendi fratres, p. 385. 

This view of monasticism as a second Seuidana is retained un- 
changed throughout the Middle Ages. Cf. Theodore of Canterbury 
in Martene, comment. in reg. S. P. Benedicti (Paris, 1690) p. 766; 
Hildemar, comment. in reg. s. Benedicti ch. 58, Ibid., p. 767; Odo of 
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In contrast, the comparison with Abraham, at least in 
the ceremony books, took a less important place. Only in 
Britain, where the peregrinari in domino was the customary 


Cluny coll. II, 7 (Migne 133, 554C); Peter Damian opusc. 16, 8 Migne 
145, 376C); Bernard of Clairvaux, de praec. et disp. ch. 17 (Migne 
182, 889B); sermo 11 (Migne 183, 570C). For passages from the 
later Middle Ages see below. 


Denifle’s discussion of this question (Luther, vol. I, p. 220ff.) is 
a good example of his way of handling things. First of all he 
raises a great cloud of dust with Bartholomew of Usingen, who only 
declares that he himself never presented this (Denifle, p. 224, makes 
it quite evident that he didn’t know this), then comes Tauler and 
others, whose connection with this disputed point one cannot easily 
see, until on p. 229 Thomas Aquinas appears. Now one under- 
stands why Denifle introduced Tauler and the others and why he 
skips the passages just cited “for the sake of brevity” or placed 
them in the margin. For Denifle wishes to prove (this would have 
been impossible with the other passages) that Thomas makes the 
effect of the monks vow which is similar to baptism dependent upon 
an act of perfect love. Against this mis-interpretation of Thomas, 
A. D. Mueller, Luthers theologische Quellen, pp. 27ff., has already 
correctly spoken. Thomas says, S.Th. II, 2 quaest, 189, art. 3 ad 3, 
that the vow of the monk, because it extends throughout life, is 
even greater than that of the crusader and therefore more cer- 
tainly produces the remissio omnium peccatorum. He proves that by 
a conclusion a minori ad majus. When, according to Daniel 4:24 
satisfaction for sins can be made by alms “by how much more does it 
suffice for the satisfaction of all sins that one transfers himself 
totally to the divine obedience by entrance into a religion (order) 
which exceeds every kind of satisfaction, even public penance.” As 
further proof of this view he cites the identification of the effect 
of the vow with baptism, found in the legends of the Saints (where 
it is said in vitis patrum lib. 6 libello 1 num. 9 that those entering 
a religion obtain the same grace as the baptized obtain). The pre- 
supposition that an act of perfect love is the condition for the ef- 
fect, is totally absent in Thomas. Otherwise he could not have 
used the vow of the crusader as proof. For there is no such de- 
mand as this. And Thomas does not seek to prove the superiority of 
the vow of the monk to that of the crusader by appeal to the fact 
that in the one there is an inner act in addition, but by appeal to 
the fact that the offering, i.e., the responsibility throughout life, is 


‘greater. Luther’s statement that monasticism took this teaching from 


Thomas and that from him it worked its way into all Orders, all 
monasteries, and all hearts of monks—a sentence which Denifle from 
the historical standpoint rejects with a cheap erudition—is correct 
in so far as all later discussion of the effect of entrance into an order 
uses just this passage from Thomas as a basis. In this regard, none 
of the following men, from Paludanus to Paltz, ever thought of in- 
terpreting it in the sense of Denifle. The professio as such and 
the offering, the external renunciation, which is included in it, were 
everywhere considered as the decisive elements. In reference to 
other conditions, it was only required that one be contritus et con- 
fessus. Did Denifle really know nothing of this? One is strongly 
tempted to take the sentence (p. 232) in which Denifle draws his 


conclusion and to repeat it, but with the substitution of “Denifle” 
for “Luther.” 


j 
| 
| 
| 
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practice, did it find a place even in the formulas of pro- 
fession.*? 

The seizure of the title vocatio by monasticism prevent- 
ed for a long time in the West the development of a proper 
religious evaluation of secular occupations and made it im- 
possible for the word vocatio to become customary for them. 
I Cor. 7:20, just as in the East, remained essentially without 
influence in this direction in spite of the fact that as early 
as Tertullian the translation of klesis by vocatio is to be 
found. There is no passage in the writings of the early 
Fathers where vocatio means anything like occupation 
(Stand) .*2 

But in the Middle Ages a tension developed between 
this calling-consciousness of the monk and that self-con- 
sciousness which was called forth by the continual economic 
and political advance in the productive occupations. 


I say expressly: a tension developed. For the thought | 


which M. Weber has so ingeniously presented—that monas- 
ticism itself prepared the way for the secular concept of 
calling, in so far as in the West in increasing measure it 
transferred to itself also economic and scientific tasks‘? and 
thereby carried over the religious-ascetic concept of in- 
dustria to this activity**—this brilliantly attempted solu- 


39. Cf. the profession-formula of Flavigny for which J. Her- 
wegen, Die Gesch. der benediktinischen Professformel, p. 17, with 
reason, assumes Irish influence; further, the comparison with Abra- 
ham in Jonas, vita Columbae I, 4; Stokes, Lives of saints, p. 168; 
Plummer, Vitae sanctorum Hiberniae II, 108. 

40. de monag. 11 

41. This has been confirmed for me by the Secretary of the 
thesaurus linguae latinae, Dr. W. Bannier. The passage cited by du 
Cange from Caesarius sermo 17, even if it were genuine, cannot 
be used as proof for I Corinthians 7:20 is the basis for it. Even less 
valuable is the single passage cited by Forcellinis, Alcim. Avit. ep. 30 
(28) MG auct. antiqu. VI, 2; p. 62, 5. For here the correct reading 
is not vocatione but vacatione. 

42. Unfortunately, it is still necessary to oppose the prejudiced 
. view that Augustine with his de opere monachorum first introduced 
hand-work, indeed work at all, into monasticism and thereby created 
an essential difference between Eastern and Western monasticism. 
Even in Rauschen-Wittig, Grundriss der Patrologie (6th. and 7th. ed) 
p. 245 one reads, “de opere monachorum, the first patristic praise of 
bodily labor in contrast to the earlier concept.” In reality, Augustine 
here demands less than was customary in Eastern monasticism. For 
he excuses from bodily labor those who had enjoyed a liberal educa- 
tion and who brought a sufficient sum of money with them into the 
monastery. 

43. Cf. Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus 
(Ges. Aufsaetze zur Rel. Soziologie I, pp. 39, 58, 117). 
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tion proves itself false as soon as one compares it with the 
facts. Indeed this transference was never, at least not 
basically, demanded or even desired by any medieval order. 
On the contrary: mastery in art and trade appeared to Ben- 
edict as something endangering the soul of the monk, which 
must be severely suppressed as soon as a self-consciousness 
about it developed.44 And wherever an order began to 
lay weight on this economic side it always lost its religious 
power. That was the reason for the constant reforms and 
the creation of new orders, all of which again in turn fell 
victim to the law of secularization. Monasticism as seen 
from this side could never really appear ideally as establish- 
ing an “ethos” in the way that Weber presents it. 


The gradually developing higher evaluation of secular 
work and the secular occupations is much more, indeed, the 
work of these occupations themselves. It was built upon 
the attitude developed particularly by city-economy with 
its distribution of labor and its planned provision for the 
whole. 


Admittedly, the visible advantage which this order 
created was not in itself sufficient to guarantee a religious 
value to the work performed in this arrangement. The 
laity would never have dared to assume this. The city 
populace was, so far as the spirit developing in it did not 
break out in sects or turn against all religion, a good ground 
for tertiaries and brotherhoods, i.e., there was concern for 
the soul as well as secular work. 


But with this external growth there came a further 
development of the ethical conception which helped to 
bridge the gulf.“ It developed from the most inward point. 
' That early scholasticism understood the meaning of motiva- 
tion for ethical action, is one of the most important things 
that it accomplished. For that purpose it possessed a double 
tradition from antiquity: from philosophy the catch-word 
intentio; from Augustine the viewpoint that for the Chris- 
tian caritas must control everything. The two could be 
bound together and it was Abelard who first produced the 


44, Reg. Bened. ch. 57. 


45. Cf. for the following K. Holl, Ges. Aufsaetze, I (2nd ed.) 
Luther, pp. 5, 106, 167ff. ; 


f 
| 
| 
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union. When the New Testament saying that everything 
should be done for the glory of God (I Cor. 10:31; Col. 3:17), 
which had already been used by Basil, was drawn in, a 
framework was created in which all human activity could 
be included. Scholasticism however immediately destroyed 
anew its great insight when it allowed caritas to become 
something infused into man by means of the sacrament. It 
was thus forced to do without the demand of the highest 
motive as the conscious stimulus for the action of each in- 
dividual. 

On this basis, late scholasticism projected an over-all 
plan for Christian social life within which it sought to re- 
late to one another the calling (Beruf) of the monk and 
secular work. It is found broadly developed first in Bert- 
hold of Regensburg. Taking his start from Pseudo-Diony- 
sius and his nine angelic choirs, Berthold sees the human 
social order divided into nine choirs.*¢ At the top stand 
three ruling choirs: the pope with the priests; then the 
spiritual people, i.e., the monks; in the third place, secular 
magistrates, lords, and knights. Beneath these come the 
six lower choirs: from the garment makers down to those 
who deal with medicine. Included in the list are all those 
who perform useful work, also the merchants, for whom 
Berthold frequently puts in a good word.*? Excluded from 
the list are all those occupations in which one could not do 
right: usurers, hucksters, junk dealers, fiddlers and drum- 
mers, prostitutes;#® but also armorers® and, those especially 
hated by Berthold, the penny preachers, i.e., the indulgence- 
preacher. All these people together made up the “tenth” 
choir, that of the apostate who are directed by the devil. 

Berthold calls these nine choirs just as frequently “of- 
fices” (Aemter). For the state of marriage and widowhood 
he uses also the expression “order” (Orden) ,5! which was 
being taken over into German at that time. One is ashamed 
_ to have to say that this second expression in no way in- 
volves an equal status with monasticism; the word “order” 


46. Berthold v. Regensburg, ed. of Pfeiffer I, 142, 26ff. 
47. I, 18, 39 and I, 148, 13ff. 
48. I, 15, 39:155, 10ff.; 319, 18; II 27, 32. 


50. e.g., Il 27, 32. 
51. I, 305, 38; I, 307, 33; I 331, 36. 
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(Orden) in this case is only the Germanization of ordo 
meaning “class” (position) .5* The true evaluation of the 
working classes appears rather in two axioms which Bert- 
hold expresses only in a veiled way: (1) The lower choirs 
have religious significance, right of existence, and worth, 
not directly but, corresponding to the view of Pseudo-Dy- 
onisius, only through the fact that they serve the higher and 
create for them that which is necessary for life.54 (2) The 
class to which one belongs is a destiny placed upon him by 
God and to which, whether he likes it or not, he has to sub- 
mit himself.55 The thought of an inner calling (Beruf) 
is thereby for the lower classes straightway rejected. 


Even Thomas Aquinas, to whom there has recently been 
attributed a special significance for the development of the 
concept of vocation, did not advance beyond this position. 
He also solved the problem of the value of the individual 
classes from the viewpoint of a division of labor. Not 
everyone can do everything. Therefore, the division be- 
tween the classes which deal with spiritual works and the 
others which carry on manual labor (in the widest sense) 
is established in the situation itself. The first are, however, 
more necessary for the well-being of society than the sec- 
ond. For it is their task to care for that which is important 
for the spiritual welfare of all: spiritual judgment, preach- 
ing, prayer for the universal church, and interpretation of 
Scripture.57 But they are not able to perform their duty 


52. Denifle, Luther I, p. 257 has actually shown from this how 
high the catholic church evaluates marriage next to monasticism! 
And Nik. Paulus took this up (Hist. Jahrb., 1911, p. 734, 743) in order 
to 9 upon it further. Then indeed the ordines imperii are also 

orders. 

53. It was so used already by Hugo of St. Victor, de arrha ani- 
mae (Migne 176, 966A); Cf. also even Ratherius of Verona, prae- 
loquia prologus (Migne _ 147C); Cf. also Walafrid Strabo in 
Sohm, Kirchenrecht II, 247 

54. > 142, 26ff; I, 148, 19ff; I, 154, 36. 

55. 145, 38; "92. 

56. First in lie Sl Thomas von Aquinos Stellung zum 
Wirtschaftsleben seiner Zeit (1898), p. 35. He was followed by Nik. 
Paulus, Die Wertung der weltlichen Berufe im Mittelalter (Hist. 
Jahrbuch der Goerresgesellschaft, 1911 pp. 725ff.); E. Troeltsch, So- 
ziallehren, pp. 311ff.; H. Pesch, Lehrbuch der Nationaloekonomie iM, 

pp. 648ff. (exceptionally superficial) ; Grabmann, Kulturwerte der 
deutschen Mystik des pee 1923. The only exception is M. 
Weber, Die protest. Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus (Ges. 
Aufs. z. Rel. a I, 70). 

57. Quodlib. VII art. 18. 


| 
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without dedicating themselves totally to it.5® Therefore 
they must be set free and must be supported by others. 
Thus both ranks belong together. It is divine providence 
which, in that it has established the various professions, 
has at the same time cared for all the needs of men. 

But when thereby even the professions doing manual 
labor have been drawn into the order of providence, that 
does not mean that they stand with the higher professions 
at the same moral and religious level. Even prayer for 
the welfare of the universal church appears as a privilege 
of the class consisting of monks and priests. On this Thomas 
Aquinas even bases his affirmation that manual labor can- 
not on principle, be demanded of monasticism. But the con- 
cept of Thomas Aquinas appears clearly in the question as to 
how the individual comes to be in his occupation (Stand). 
For Thomas deliberately finds the origin of this not in provi- 
dence but in “natural causes,” in the “accidental” inclination 
of men for one or the other.®! It is no different with Thomas 
than with Berthold: the active classes have a service to 
render, an indispensable service, a service ordered by God, 
but they do not have a calling (Beruf) in the true sense 
of the word.® 


In this regard, German mysticism® took the first firm 
step forward. 


58. Quodlib. VII art. * ad 7; S.Th. II 2 quaest. 187 art. 3 ad 3. 

59. Quodlib. VII art. 

60. Quodlib. VII art. i 

61. Quodlib. VII art 17. The statement in c. gent. III ch. 134, 2 
must be interpreted from this passage and not vice versa. Here 
Thomas unites what he had sharply divided in the Quodlibeta be- 
cause this time he was concerned only with the general thought. 
This is true especially in contrast to Nik. Paulus (Hist. Jahrbuch d. 
Goerresges, 1911, p. 732), who, with the approval of that just named, 
argues that, according to Thomas, the inclinatio ultimately goes 
back to God. Naturally that is in itself correct. But if Thomas de- 
sired to evaluate this in regard to our question and to trace the 
origin of the inclinatio from providentia, why, did he, in the Quod- 
libeta, set providentia and inclinatio in opposition to one another? 
. 62. I do not like to continue after his death the discussion which 
‘I began with Troeltsch while he was alive. How I have had to 
evaluate the part of his Soziallehren dealing with the Middle ae, 
I have already indicated in Ges. Aufs. I, p. 243 Note 2 and I will 
clarify it from this work without emphasizing it. 

63. It is impossible to consider here the question of the authen- 
ticity of Eckhart’s writing. But I cannot leave unexpressed the fact 
that for me the situation appears more favorable than is assumed | 
in present investigation. If the one writing, whose authenticity no 
one questions, were thoroughly investigated from a_ theological 
standpoint, one would have a firm basis from which he could de- 
fend a whole list of other writings. 
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First of all, it recognizes a call (Ruf) of God which 
comes to man completely independent of monasticism or 
entrance into an order. It is the voice which can be heard 
in the most inner part, that voice with which God calls the 
soul to its source.“ It demands from men a “turning” 
(Kehr); that does not mean converti in the usual sense of 
the Middle Ages—to become a monk,—but the complete in- 
ner turning back, the separation from every creature and 
also, indeed especially, from one’s self. For this is the only 
way that one finds God. Only this is the departure with 
Abraham,® is the true militia Christi. But this which is 
alone important can be carried out also outside the mon- 
astery. German mysticism did not hesitate to apply the 
highest title of monasticism, that of “the friend of God,’®? 
also to the laity. 


However, this inner disengagement from the world did 
not obliterate reality for this mysticism. As it found God, 
it found again, starting from him, also the created being. 
It appeared to it exactly as its task to recognize again in 
all things the God from whom all things emanated. And 
out of the separation from every creature it drew again a 
power to work and serve ones neighbor. “Do you desire 
to serve all creatures? Then turn yourself away from all 
creatures,” is the way Seuse once expressed it so well.” 
With all its joy in suffering and its insistance upon that 
which is inward, it emphasized indeed that at times ex- 
ternal work is more useful than internal.” Meister Eckart 
said this: if one were in an ecstasy, even if it were as high 
as that of Paul, and knew that beside him there was an in- 
firm man who needed a bowl of soup from him, it would 
_ be better for him to abandon his ecstasy and serve the needy 
man.72 And Seuse, certainly under the influence of this 
admonition, once experienced pangs of conscience after he 


64. Eckhart 12, 17 (Pfeiffer edition); 22, 16; Tauler 25, 19 
(Vetter edition); 240, 15; 301, 25. 

65. Tauler 10, 16 (Vetter). 

66. Seuse, p. 80 (Denifle edition). 

67. Cf. footnote 16. 

68. Eckhart 573, 17ff (Pfeiffer). 

69. Tauler 218, 11ff. 

70. P. 240 (Denifle). 

71. Eckhart 330, 30ff (Pfeiffer). 

72. P. 553, 38ff. (Pfeiffer). Cf. Tauler 160, 33ff. (Vetter). 
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rejected an afflicted man, who desired that he should hear 
confession, because of his own ecstasy.78 

From this point German mysticism arrived at a new 
evaluation of worldly labor and the worldly classes. Not 
every one is called to God in the same way—is how Eckart 
translates’* I Cor. 7:20.% But even the lowest work and 
the lowest occupation is compatible with the demand of the 
highest. One can gather nettles and still stand in union 
with God.”* A farmer, Tauler relates as proof, was taken 
by surprise with an ecstasy while he was threshing.” For 
that reason one can, and one should, remain in the class in 
which he has been placed by God.”® Tauler develops this 
thought even deeper. Even the position (Amt) in which 
one is placed is a “summons” (Ladung), a “call” (Ruf), 
which comes to us just as much as that inner call.” If one 
obeys this call with singleness of purpose, he is truly on 
the way that leads to God. Tauler makes it even stronger 
by applying it to himself. If he were not a priest he would 
like to be a shoemaker and earn his bread with his own 
hands.®! And at another point he admits it even more clear- 
ly: if he had known, when he was still a minor, what he now 
knows, he would have preferred to live from his inheri- 
tance.®2 For, feeling quite different about it than Thomas 
Aquinas or Meister Eckhart, he found it painful to have 
to live from alms. Therefore he would have preferred the sec- 
cular class even to his priestly position because then he 
could have earned his bread with his own hands. 

Here for the first time the thought of a secular calling 
(Beruf) was discovered, i.e., the thought that in the practice 
of secular work one can experience the highest ideal of the 
nearness of God. 


73. P. 259 (Denifle). 
74. I can only consider it a great deficiency that the passages 


in which the German mystics give Bible passages in German have 


not been collected before now. How much could be drawn from 
them for the history of German Bible translation! 
75. P. 561, 34 (Pfeiffer). 
. P. 408, 26ff (Pfeiffer); repeated in Seuse, p. 357 (Denifle). 
. P. 179, 16 (Vetter). 
78. Eckhart 572 14ff (Pfeiffer); Tauler 265, 23. 
79. Tauler 177, 14ff (Vetter); 240, 7; 380, 23. 
80. Tauler 243, 13ff. (Vetter). 
81. Tauler 177, 25. 
82. Tauler 261, 24. 4 
83. Eckhart 601, 10 (Pfeiffer). 
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However, it is necessary to remain aware of the limits 
within which the concept was still held. 


To begin with, neither Tauler nor any of the other 
mystics had any thought of setting aside the superiority of 
monasticism or even of weakening it. That compliance 
with advice is something higher than obedience to com- 
mand, and thus also that the call to monasticism is superior 
to the call within normal life, Tauler himself stressed most 
emphatically.4 The only matter of concern is that also the 
monk should complete a genuine conversion. When he does 
this he stands at the very highest height. 


But further, even the thought of a secular calling 
(Beruf) itself is restricted in more than one direction. For 
all of these mystics the fact remained that suffering is bet- 
ter than service® and that one should not allow himself to 
be drawn into too close a relationship with fellow man.® 
With these mystics, love is strong only in the form of com- 
passion. For this reason, for them work in the calling 
(Beruf) is more renunciation, more martyr-like®’ living, 
than joyful service. They all give the advice to be diligent 
about secular work in order that one might return as quickly 
as possible to inner contemplation.®* —And finally, just as in 
monasticism, these friends of God consider themselves an 
aristocracy or, since they use the expression themselves, we 
may say, they consider themselves noblemen, a nobility set 
over against the common heap of normal Christianity.® In 
the most haughty way, Seuse gives evidence of this kind 
of self evaluation. There is no hint in their writings of any 
thought of a universal priesthood to which each individual 
was really called. 


In spite of this, German mysticism made a significant 
contribution to the elevation of the religious evaluation of 
secular work in the last centuries of the Middle Ages. Now 
I Corinthians 7:20 begins to have a greater influence. Lead- 


84. P. 242, 17ff (Vetter). 

85. Tauler 229, 19 (Vetter). 

86. Cf. the summary in Seuse, p. 567 (Denifle). Grabmann’s 
praise (Kulturwerte der Mystik, pp. 34ff) of the “ethical-social side” 
of German mysticism must be reduced at this point. 

87. Seuse p. 606 (Denifle). 

88. Tauler 402, 3ff. (Vetter); Seuse 618 (Denifle). 

89. Note the expression: the “noble” man (der “edle” Mensch). 

90. P. 556 (Denifle); 566. 
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ing theologians like Antoninus of Florence®! and John 
Gerson® admit now even for the secular class a calling 
(Berufung) by God and correspondingly Gabriel Biel ex- 
tends the title religiosus, which previously monasticism had 
retained for itself alone, at least in its wider sense, to those 
who live in a class (profession) sanctioned by Christ or the 
church. The development of the doctrine of the intentio 
made this possible. 

Individual preachers such as Johann Nider, Johann 
Herolt, and Markus von Weida—it is not accidental that it 
is those who belong to the Dominican, i.e., Tauler’s Order— 
develop this even more strongly. They like to comfort the 
laity with the fact that the class in which God has placed 
him is for each individual the nearest way to blessedness 
and they emphasize that even by means of secular work— 
presupposing the conditions of being in grace and the in- 
tentio—one can gain heaven, indeed can go farther than the 
monk who forgets his duty and deceives himself.% 

The influence of this new way of looking at things went 
so deep, indeed, that even speech usage was altered in ac- 


91. Summa S. Theologiae P. I tit. 5 ch. 286. 

92. De exercitiis discretis devotorum simplicium Opp. ed. Du 
Pin. (Antwerp, 1706) III, 607; Theol. mystica P. II consid. 1 (III, 
401 A Du Pin.); cf. also (Gerson) — Du Pins assumption that it was 
written by a Benedictine is apparent from 728A and 736B — Venite 
ad me omnes (III, 721A). 

93. Gabriel Biel lib. 2 dist. 41 art. 3 quaest. un. dub. 2. 

94. This is all that is evident from the passage cited by Nik. 
Paulus, Hist. Jahrb. d. Goerresges, 1911, p. 740ff. In evaluating them, 
that which is emphasized in the text must be considered. By way 
of illuminating my evaluation of this work, I would like to mention 
even here: When Nik Paulus praises Ratherius of Verona because 
he calls secular work a prayer of praise acceptable to God — (prae- 
loquia lib. I tit. 3 Migne 136, 150D; Nik Paulus apparently did not 
look up the passage himself or he would have noticed that the mean- 
ing of the words is more limited) — he dare not suppress the fact 
that this same Ratherius treats the occupation of a beggar as a proper 
profession (Stand), and that he explains its conditions a exactly as 
he does the occupational duties of the soldier and the laborer 
(praeloquia lib. I, tit. 19 — Migne 136, 186 C D ff.). And that is not 
only true for the time of Ratherius of Verona. Even in the late 
Middle Ages the church, in spite of its ernest admonition to labor, 
could not bring itself to demand the elimination of begging. One 
grasps immediately why it could not do it. The city regulations for 
the poor prove nothing to the contrary. — Grisar, Luther III, 569f. 
holds that the Protestant “prejudice” in regard to the thought of 
vocation is sufficiently disproved and satisfies himself therefore 
with the introduction of several passages from Nik. Paulus; but he 
affirms also that “they could be multiplied in a surprising way.” 
It is too bad that he didn’t allow us to see some of his riches. 
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cordance with it. Luther makes it clear that in his time 
the word “vocation” or “calling” (Ruf) was already being 
generally used in the sense of class or profession.* How- 
ever, no corresponding example of the use of the Latin 
vocatio with this sense has been discovered in the pre- 
Reformation period, except in Luther himself. Already 
in the Lectures on the Psalms and on Romans, thus at a 
time when there could have been no design in the employ- 
ment of the word itself, Luther uses even the plural voca- 
tiones with the same meaning as officia or ministeria.%” 
This can be understood only on the assumption that the 
extension, and weakening, of the word usage took place 
first of all in German popular language and from there 
forced its way gradually into the Latin technical language. 
—tThe word calling (Beruf) proved to be more resistant to 
change. For not only was this form used exclusively in 
the sense of a call (Berufung) but also the religious sense, 
the reference to the eternal goal, remained completely un- 
altered. This is proved by that catholic usage from which 
we started as well as by Luther’s “September Bible.” 


But all this meant in no way the overthrow of the so- 
cial teaching established by late scholasticism. That con- 
cept of a division of labor, that some care for the necessities 
of life while others pray for them, remained unshaken. It 
was not even advanced by the thought that the service of 
each was at least to be recognized as having equal value. 
But as strongly as ever it was affirmed that the contempla- 
tive life was superior to the active: Mary had chosen the 
better even if Martha is indispensable. This it is according 


95. W. A. XII 132, 23. Nik. Paulus (Hist. Jahrb. d. Goerresges, 
1911, seeks to show from this passage that the saying, “Everyone has 
his call (Ruf) from God,” was already a common expression. But it 
is highly questionable if one can interpret Luther in this way. 


96. Naturally passages which use I Corinthians 7:20 or allude to 
it can prove nothing. This is the case with the single passage cited 
by Nik. Paulus (p. 753) from Bonifacius of Vitaliniis. 

97. W. A. IV 315, 33; Roemerbrief I, 111, 18; II, 243, 19; II, 320, 3. 

98. Luther in the September Bible translated in Eph. 1:18; 4:1, 
4; II Thess. 1:11; II Peter 1:10 klesis with “Beruff,’” but in Rom. 
11:29; Phil. 3:14 with “Beruffung” without any recognizable distinc- 
tion. (In I Cor. 1:26 he uses “ruff” in conformity with the usage 
mentioned above. The pre-Luther Bible translations used “ruffung’” 
for klesis in every case. For an identification of Beruf and Berufung 
cf. also the writing of the Rat von Zerbst Enders VI, 93, 10. 
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to God’s order that the representatives of the contemplative 
life are above and those of the active life serve them. 

Particularly, monasticism itself in the century before 
the Reformation emphasized almost more strongly than be- 
fore its old title of honor, that entrance into an order is the 
same thing as a second baptism. There now developed in 
this regard a fixed doctrine which was uniformly expressed 
from Petrus Paludanus and Antoninus down to George 
Paltz, Luther’s teacher and member of the same order, in 
his much-read Celifodina. It is a further development of 
the statements of Thomas Aquinas, advanced by the simul- 
taneous development of indulgences and also by the floursh- 
ing study of Roman law. For not only was the passage 
from the preface of the Novelle 5 regularly quoted in the 
(somewhat altered) translation of the Authenticum: mona- 
chatus abstergit omnem maculam, but also the title of the 
Digesten de cessione bonorum! played an important role. 
The offering which the monk presents to God in his vow for 
life is compared with all other deeds of penance in order, 
thereby, to affirm that it is also of equal value, if not superior 
to, the highest act of penance, that of the crusader. The 
monk gains, when he takes his vow as a contritus et confes- 
sus,, the remissio omnium peccatorum, i.e., in addition to the 
forgiveness of sins granted by the sacrament, also the com- 
plete remission of all punishment for sin.1® 

The same Dominican preachers who concede to the la- 
borer a call (Ruf) from God proclaim in addition in trumpet- 
tones the advantage which the monk possesses because of 
his special call (Berufung). The monk who correctly takes 


9. Cf. especially Gerson, de exercit. discr. devot. simpl. III 
eos (Du Pin); 607A; and iiaenesis de verbis domini Venite ad me 
omnes III, 723 (Du Pin); 729Af. 

100. Denifle’s affirmation (Luther I, 221, 224) that the teaching 
of a second baptism in Luther’s time was not widely spread” or 
even “unknown” in the Augustinian Order, was too much even Pod 
Nik. Paulus, Hist. Jahrb. d. Go Goerresges, 1906, p. 510 note 2. It was 
deserved when A. V. Mueller, Luthers theologische Quellen, p. 28 
proved that in the constitution of his own order from the year 1507 
this ee was found and, indeed, not in the sense given to it by 


101. Namely Dig. 42, 3. For the interpretation cf. Antoninus of 
Florence in the passage named in footnote 102. 

102. Still relatively simply developed in Antoninus of Florence, 
Summa major p. III tit. XVI ch. III No. 3 (After introduction of the 
passage from Thomas II, 2 quaest. 189 art. 3 ad 3, the teaching is 
taken from Peter of Palude in sent. IV dist. 4 qu. 3). 
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his vow is considered by God “as an innocent child which 
is now lifted from his baptism.” 

In what contradictions one is thereby entangled, Ger- 
son makes most clear. Starting from the standpoint that 
each has his task within the corpus mysticum alloted by 
providence, he bids the one standing in the active life to re- 
sign himself within his limits. He should not envy those 
who in the contemplative life are able to demonstrate greater 
devotion to God, but should think about the fact that the 
others are also praying for him. For a prelate of the 
church it would be indeed a temptation, an unlawful cu- 
riosity, if he, while neglecting his duties of government, 
wished to devote himself to the contemplative life. Not 
only he but also the one standing in a lower position does 
something necessary when he performs his service; he obeys 
the command of God and to fulfill the commandment of God 
is, Gerson says almost ceremoniously, indeed the highest 
thing that one can achieve. But, on the other hand, if God 
calls to perfection one who is not bound by an official duty, 
then not only may he, but he must, obey. It is reprehensible 
to say, “It is enough for me if I just get to heaven at all. 
I do not want to become an apostle, do not want to reach 
the highest peak.” For not to desire advance is already a 
step backwards, and to remain deaf to the call (Ruf) of God 
makes one guilty before him. 

Thus, above the highest thing, the fulfilment of God’s 
command, there is something still higher which only true 
perfection exhibits. Must not then each individual to whom 
this perfection is denied, feel himself slighted by God? 
Even if one should demonstrate to him ten times over that 
his work was indispensable and ordained for him by provi- 


103. Thus according to Markus von Weida. Why did Nik Paulus 
(Hist. Jahrb. d. Goerresges., 1911, pp. 725ff) not include this passage, 
which was known to him, from Markus von Weida and Herolt? 
Denifle (I, 222, note 3) cited it, but only to make it fit his own 
wishes. But how can one understand how Denifle (222, note 3, who 
prints this passage from Markus von Weida in his own text (223), 
can doubt Luther’s statement that after the vow the blessing was ex- 
pressed that he would now be as an innocent child which comes 
— from the baptism? 

104. de exercit, discr. devot. simpl. III, 607 7/B = oe Pin). 

105. de mystica theologia practica III, 404B (Du Ds 

106. Ibid. 405C. 

107. Ibid. 405C. 

108. Ibid. 405A. 
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dence,—it would still remain hard fortune, an empty fate, 
in comparison with that experience of the blessed nearness 
of God which the preferred enjoy. And when he looked 
on them with envy, would it really be a comfort that those 
favorites of God were praying for him? And even in eter- 
nity the differences were not equalized. For the monk prayed 
not only for others but above all for himself, And as a re- 
ward there was granted to him a higher level of blessedness. 
Gerson and his contemporaries did not notice these con- 
tradictions. The aristocratic feeling which controlled the 
monk and in a special way the mystic, in spite of sincere 
humility, allowed the representatives of this class to accept 
their own favored position as a matter of course. 


The Renaissance played a far less significant role in the 
matter before us than one might think, in spite of the fact 
that its representatives were filled with passionate dislike 
for monasticism. Erasmus wrote two works whose titles 
sound promising enough: the one, falsely published under 
Cyprians name, de duplici martyrio and the enchiridion 
militis christiani. In the first he actually comes to the con- 
clusion that not only the martyr in the narrower sense and 
not only the monk but every Christian, of whatever class, 
has his martyrdom to endure. If only one did not have 
to think, in connection with this statement, of the fact that 
Erasmus himself in the decisive moment, according to his 
own confession, felt himself “not born to be a martyr.” 
And it is similar with the miles christianus. Here also a 
great beginning: a summons to the militia Christi, to the 
perfect life,4° for every man. Every Christian makes his 
professio in baptism, takes up his votum, which can not be 
surpassed.141. The Sermon on the Mount is valid not only 
for the apostles but for all. All of this is pointed directly 
against monasticism. But the weakening of the emphasis 
follows immediately. If one is not able to reach the highest, 
the heroic virtue, he must then at least make his decision for 
the lower, the political virtueousness."3 The Renaissance 


109. De duplici martyrio ch 32 (p. 242, 22 Hartel); ch. 40 (247, 


110. Endhiridion militis christiani. Opera omni. Lugduni 
Batavorum. (1704 t. V, ch. 5 (p. 16C); ch. 8 (p. 28c). 
111. Ibid. 23 B/C. 
112. Ibid. p. 46F. 
113. Ibid. p. 51B, 51F. 
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lacked completely the moral power necessary to overcome 
the high, still flourishing, ideal of monasticism.‘ 


That was the situation which Luther found. Luther 
lived through in his own life just what our word indicates. 
One could present his whole inner development as a strug- 
gle with this concept. 


He entered the monastery under the strong feeling of 
a personal calling (Berufung). That was for him the mean- 
ing of his experience at Sotternheim.“’ If any monk of 
his time had it, certainly Luther was conscious that God 
himself had there laid hold of him and commanded him 
to depart from the world. 


But in the monastery, the absolute concepts with which 
that Christianity worked dawned on Luther again with all 
their harshness. There is only one will of God, which man 
must completely fulfill. That is the highest obligation and 
at the same time that which is binding on every man. And 
there is only one level in the relationship with God: either 
man has God, and then he has him completely, or he does 
not have him, and then he stands under his wrath. The way 
to God is, however, not a mystical experience but attention 
to the distinct clear word of God that shakes the con- 
science. Faith, which God in his willed grace takes seriously, 
is the true relationship with God and the true certainty of 
God. 
~~ From this, even before 1517, as early as his Lectures on 
Romans, Luther draws conclusions which touch on our 
problem. 


One can recognize the change even in the way in which 
he interprets Abraham. He also points to the fact that Abra- 
ham left his home; but that which is to be imitated lies 
now for him, as for Paul, in the faith which Abraham there- 
by demonstrated.47 That included the thought that a call- 
ing (Berufung) like that of Abraham’s was available not 
only for the monk but for every Christian who receives the 
Gospel in his heart.18 


114. Michelangelo speaks of his “Beruf” Rime no. XCIV. 

115. W. A. VIII 573, 31. 

116. Roemerbrief II 2, 13 (Ficker). 

117. Roemerbrief II 103, 4ff. 

118. This vocatio which comes to every Christian is presupposed, 
e.g., Roemerbrief II 178, 10. 
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Luther, however, digs even deeper into the relation- 
ship between faith and moral action. If the relationship to 
God is that which in every way supports man, then the 
certainty of God, i.e., faith, must be involved in every act 
of man. Only certainty about the fact that the work to be 
done fits into God’s plan, corresponds to God’s will, can 
give to it its full meaning,’ and also the total will which 
belongs to true moral action can spring only from such con- 
fidence.’ That was far more than scholasticism demanded 
with its intentio, just because the conscious, personally 
understood, relationship to God was involved at every 

But this statement had for Luther also another side: 
the greatness or the smallness of the work is not at all con- 
sidered in the question of ethical value. The smallest work, 
performed at the right place and in the consciousness that 
it fulfills a divine commission, stands ethically on the same 
level as the highest work, measured by its results. And 
this involved immediately the further conclusion: even with- 
in the world, the highest level can be reached by the fulfil- 
ment of assigned duties. For that reason, even as early 
as the Lectures on Romans, Luther stands so in opposition 
to monasticism that he can only defend it.124 Therefore he 
emphasizes even more pointedly than Tauler that also the 
duties of an office are a call (Ruf) with which God himself 
summons a man to his service. He reprimands his own 
sovereign, Frederick the Wise, because he neglects his own 
administrative functions in order to devote himself to de- 
votional exercises, as if in that way he could serve God 
better.125 

Luther arrived at complete clarity concerning this prin- 
ciple from the time of the Leipzig Disputation..% The frank 
affirmation of the universal priesthood, to which he then 


"119. Roemerbrief II 323, 6; 332, 11. 
120. Roemerbrief II 332, 14. 
121. For the difference between the concept of scholasticism and 
that of Luther, cf. K. Holl. Ges. Aufs. I, Luther, pp. 106 and 167ff. 
122. Roemerbrief II 241, 33ff; 242, 12. 
123. Roemerbrief II 244, 13ff.; 320, 3ff. 
124. Roemerbrief II 316, 26ff. 
125. Roemerbrief II 287, 4ff. Cf. also W. A. I 451, 22ff. 
is For proof see K. Holl, Ges. Aufsaetze I, Luther, pp. 218ff 
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broke through, first brought his perception to the conclusion 
that through the Gospel a call (Ruf) of God goes forth to 
every Christian which elevates him to the highest dignity, 
to direct fellowship with God, But at that point, for him, 
the thought on which scholasticism had based its social order 
was shattered—the concept that some pray for the welfare 
of all Christians while others work to support them. Now 
there could no longer be a special class or order which, as 
monasticism according to scholasticism,!*’ had as its special 
right prayer for the universal church. Every Christian had, 
not only the right, but the duty, to concern himself even in 
prayer for all Christians. This for Luther found its basis es- 
sentially in the universal priesthood. For a priest does not 
exist for himself but for others. 

But at the same time he met first in all its fulness the 
greatness of the religious task before which life in the world, 
i.e., in reality, places man. In the Sermon on Good Works 
he presented impressively the fact that genuine affirmation 
of the will of God even under the blows of fate, the fulfil- 
ment of the duty of love even toward the hateful individual 
in one’s circle of acquaintances, demands a greater amount 
of self-conquest and faith in God than any freely invented 
castigation. And in light of the difficulty in finding the 
right rule for action in each individual case, he considered 
it a divine aid when a clearly described duty for each pro- 
fession points the way for men. 

However—a proof of how difficult his struggle was—he 
was not able at that time to come to a decision to condemn 
monasticism absolutely. He was willing to allow it to exist, 
if only one remained aware of the fact that all the works of 
the monks stood no higher in God’s eyes than the most nor- 


-mal work performed in sincere faith by a farmer or a 


housewife.! 

It was only in the Wartburg, when the monk’s and 
priest’s vow become a burning issue in Wittenberg, that 
Luther took the last step. But in such a way that he en- 
deavored to work out the decisive reasons more clearly than 
before. He did not allow the objection against the vow with 


127. I call to mind once again the fact that Thomas (Quidlib. VII 
Art. 18) based the release of the monk from physical labor on the 
fact that he performed an opus spirituale, namely orationes. 

128. W. A. VI 539, 33; 541, 1ff. 
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which his friends in Wittenberg chiefly worked to stand, 
that the fulfilment of the promise was impossible for the 
average man—the facts richly verify this. In this way, he 
argued, one could destroy also every other command of 
God. For a command of God always transcends ones power 
and yet it still remains obligatory.) 

Nor did he fail to see the distinction that for the priest 
the vow of chastity was automatically included, indeed en- 
forced, by the conditions of the profession, while the monk 
took it upon himself voluntarily. 


The most decisive argument for him was that monas- 
ticism rested upon a false religious presupposition. The 
monk believed that by his vow he offered something to God 
and moved along a more certain way to blessedness. But 
that was in direct conflict with the concept of God in the 
gospel. Man can present nothing to God from himself but, 
vice versa, God is always prior to man and the one who 
gives to man. For that reason, the oath became for him 
absolutely invalid, and with it the belief in a special calling 
(Berufung) of the monk. 


There stands in clear relationship with this, and not 
only a temporal one, that Luther at that time contributed to 
a further development of the word form. In a sermon of the 
Kirchenpostille from the year 1522 Luther used for the first 
time Beruf (calling) as having the same meaning as oc- 
cupation, class, office instead of as previously in the sense 
of an act of calling (Berufung).™° This is certainly not 
merely an arbitrary change without deeper significance.!%! 
For even in this sermon Luther also explained the thought 
that each Christian, in so far as he belonged to a class or 


129. Enders III 222, 13ff. 

130. W. A. X 1 (306, 17); 307, 16; 307, 20; 309, 14; 309, 21; 311, 20. 

131. H. Fischer — apparently in the belief that Luther first used 
the word in 1534 in the translation of Sirach 11:21 — made the not 
very clever, but so much the more quoted, statement (Arch f. Soz. 
‘Wiss. XXV 234) that certainly Luther did not intend to make His 
Bible translation an opportunity to create a religious system in which 
the secular vocation-work found a place, but that he simply adopted 
the common method of expression. Certainly Luther did not intend 
in this way to create a “system,” but even a translation gave oppor- 
tunity to express a thought. If H. Fischer had observed how the 
usage of Luther developed, i.e., that he only from a certain point on, 
began to use “Beruf,” it would have been clear that Luther did not 
here simply adopt a common usage. At least H. Fischer should have 
answered the question as to why Luther did not at an earlier time use 
“beruff” alongside of “ruff.2 
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profession at all, should also feel himself called to that vo- 
cation. The duties which his vocation places upon him are 
indeed the command which God himself directs to him.™ 
This content of the word expressed the strengthened sense 
of calling (Beruf) somewhat more powerfully than the 
simple “call” (Ruf), which was already worn thin and 
emptied of its religious content. 


But, to be sure, it was not in accord with Luther’s 
method that he should have employed the usage, newly in- 
troduced by him, exclusively from then on. He can still use 
calling (Beruf) in the sense of act of calling (Berufung) or 
he can say call (Ruf) or order (Orden) instead of calling 
(Beruf) .138 

But from the evangelical side one must have sensed 
immediately that Luther’s innovation was a very fortunate 
creation. Melancthon made use of it in the C.A.™ and the 
appearance of this confessional work certainly contributed 
more than a little to the fact that it gained ascendancy. 


The history of the word thus shows a complete reversal 
of its meaning. At first it meant, the monk alone has a call- 
ing (Beruf); Luther says just the reverse, it is exactly mon- 
asticism which has no calling; the genuine calling of God 
realizes itself within the world and its work. But one must 
emphasize again that Luther did not understand this in 
the weakened sense in which the Enlightenment later took 
it, as if all had been done with the fulfilment of duties ac- 
cording to instructions. That demand which monasticism 
originally extolled, that God is to be held present in every 
moment of life, Luther renewed—in direct opposition to 


132. W. A. X 1; 308, 6ff; 309, 14; 310, 16. 

133. Only to give an over-all view — not to list all the examples 
— I give the following passages: 

(a) Beruf meaning class, occupation, office: W. A. XI, 276, 3; 
XVII 1, 22, 32; XIX 657, 26; XXV 464, 18. E. A. 8, 300; E. A. 9, 173, 
182, 214, 286 and 290; XKX, 131, 132, 14: L 608, 13; LI 

b) Beruf with meaning ‘of Berufung (act of calling): A. X 
3, 170, 17; 171, 14; XI 412, 17; XIV 18, 11; 18, 18; 22, 11; Yay 34, ‘22; 
XVIII 99, 22; 233, 19; XIX’ 202, 32; XXIII 473, 6; 685, 16; XXXI, , 21 11) 
19; Enders VI 357, 50; 52; 64. 

(c) Ruff with the meaning of Beruf: W.A. XXII 96, 10; 128, 31; 
XII 132, 23. This use is seen to be decreasing. 

270, (ay Orden with the meaning of Beruf: X I, 709, 7; X 2, 279, 13; 


134. Art. 16 (p. 96, 25 Tschackert); Art. 26 (154, 27); Art. 27 
(172, 8ff). 
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monasticism. But he was of the opinion that God is ex- 
perienced as reality in the fullest sense only where man at 
the same time takes upon himself life in all its totality, with 
its pressures, its disillusionments and its oppressions. Then 
the moral task consists in this, that one understands in their 
consonance both the inner call (Ruf), which one receives 
in the Gospel, and the voice which forces its way through 
to us from things themselves and their necessities. What 
Bismarck said in the words, “to hear the tread of the God who 
strides through history, then to step forward and to lay hold 
of the hem of his garment”—that is expressed in a truly 
Lutheran way. But this is valid not only for the high office 
of the statesman but for every office and service when it is 
exercised genuinely as a calling (Beruf), i.e., as an office as- 
signed by God and therefore to be carried out by his Spirit. 
In so far as he included this, Luther preserved monasticism 
in the deeper Hegelian sense: so that the best that monas- 
ticism desired and with which, by emphasizing, it earned 
for itself an incontestable historical merit, was affirmed in 
his concept of calling (Beruf) and was transcended. 


| 
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Che Knowledge of God in the Old Testament 


BY JOHN D. W. WATTS 


Provocative new works on biblical epistemology are 
rare. Yet two studies in limited sections of the Old Testa- 
ment have appeared within the last half decade.! This ar- 
ticle offers a critical examination of their conclusions. 


The background for these studies, as indeed for most 
others in this century, may be found in a study of the He- 
brew “to know” by Eberhard Baumann? He found the idea 
that “knowing” is intellectual, one-sided, and subjective in- 
adequate to express the Hebrew verb’s vigorous idea of mu- 
tual interaction of spirits. Whereas modern “knowledge” 
is pictured as a continuing gift belonging to the spirit and 
the memory, he found that the Hebrew expresses an ex- 
perience involving the entire person including will and emo- 
tions. In order to make his point Baumann stressed the 
use of the term to describe sexual relations. 


The idea that “knowledge” in the Old Testament was 
gained through experience involving a personal relation has 
dominated most studies since Baumann wrote. It has proved 
particularly useful in interpreting the prophet’s relation to 
his God. Hanel,3 Mowinckel,‘ Knight,5 and Brockington® 
have contributed to our understanding of prophetic in- 
spiration by using this interpretation, while almost every 
work on the prophets has described their experiences in 
these terms. Recent studies of the “knowledge of God,” 


; Wolff on Hosea (see note 12) and W. Zimmerli on 
note 19). 
. “Yd‘ und seine Derivate,” Zeitschrift fur alttestamentliche 
Wissenschat XXVIII (Berlin: 1908), pp. 22-41; 110-141. 
Hanel, Das Erkennen Gottes bei den Schriftpropheten 
Kohlhammer, 1923). 
4. S. Mowinckel, Die Erkenntnis Gottes bei den alttestament- 
Propheten (Oslo: T.N.T.T., 1941). 
H. Knight The Hebrew ‘Prophetic Consciousness (London: 
1947). 


6. L. H. Brockington, “The Hebrew Conception of Personality in 
Relation to the Knowledge of God,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
XCVII (Oxford: 1946), pp. 1 ff.; and “ ‘The Lord Showed Me’ — The 
Correlation of eg ms and ‘Spiritual in Prophetic Experience,” Studies 
in = and. Religion, ed..E.-Payne (London: Lutterworth, 1942), 
pp. 30 
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including those of Bultmann,’ Botterweck,® Reiss,? and 
Hesse,!° have restated Baumann’s position. 


Now Wolff and Zimmerli present studies in Hosea and 
Ezekiel challenging the adequacy of interpretation in terms 
of experience alone. Neither attempts to overthrow Bau- 
mann’s basic observation, but both insist that “knowledge” 
at least in these two prophetic books must be understood in 
terms of content and form as well as experience. 


WOLFF’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IN HOSEA 


H. W. Wolff,! Professor in a theological school in Wup- 
pertal, Germany, writes on “knowledge about God” in Ho- 
sea.!2 “Theology” when translated into Hebrew, he notes, 
would have to be written da‘ath elohim, knowledge of God. 
This phrase is first and best represented in the book of Ho- 
sea. It appears fully twice. In 4:1 Hosea accuses Israel of 
possessing “no faithfulness, no steadfast love,’ and no 
knowledge of God.” In 6:6 Hosea speaks God’s word: “For 
I desire steadfast love and not sacrifice, the knowledge of 
God, rather than burnt offering.” In both cases “knowledge 
of God” stands as a climax, a kind of summarizing concept. 


What was the concrete situation in which one might 
speak of such knowledge of God? Wolff begins an answer 


7. R. Bultmann, ginosko, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
— Vol. 1, ed. R. Kittel (Stuttgart; Kohlhammer, 1933), pp. 

8. G. Johannes Botterweck, “Gott Erkennen” im Sprachgebrauch 
des Alten Testamentes (Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1951). 

9. W. Reiss, “Gott nicht kennen im Alten Testament,” Zeitschrift 
og alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, CVIII (Berlin: 1940-41), pp. 70- 


10. Franz Hesse, Das Verstockungsproblem im Alten Testament 
(Berlin: Topelmann, 1955). 

11. Both writers here reviewed are in process of publishing com- 
mentaries on the books of the Old Testament with which they deal 
in the Biblische Kommentar zum Alten Testament, M. Noth, general 
editor, Verlag der Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins Neukirchen, 
Kr. Moeus. Half of Zimmerli’s Ezekiel and half of Wolff’s “Hosea” 
thave appeared to date. The set is due to appear complete by 1960. 
If these shorter works are indicative of the depth of theological in- 
terpretation to be found in this new commentary, it is a work to be 
eagerly awaited. 

12. ‘Wissen um Gott’ bei Hosea als Urform von Theologie,” 
Evangelische Theologie, XII (Munich: 1953), pp. 533-554. Baumann 
has published a reply and Wolff a clarification in the same journal, 
Vol. XV (1955), pp. 416-431. 

13. R.S.V.’s translation “kindness” is a lapse from its custom of 
translating hesed with “steadfast love” which seems to find no justi- 
fication in the text. 


. the will of God, not so much cultic in substance, but more like 
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by denying that this is to be found in the marriage rela- 
tion as most commentaries since Baumann have claimed. 
Wherever the verb root appears without Jahweh as object 
its connotation is obviously one of intellectual activity: of 
noting, being acquainted with, or knowing. 

The Sitz im Leben is priestly and related to worship. 
In both places where the full phrase is found, knowledge is 
listed beside righteousness and steadfast love as necessary 
counterparts of offerings and sacrifice in the ritual. Wolff 
concludes that “knowledge of God” is a ritual formula (Ho- 
sea 2:22 and 5:4). 

What process is involved in “knowing Jahweh”? In a 
series of instances the opposite to “knowing” is “forgetting” 
(Hosea 2:10; 4:6; 13:4-6; 8:14). And this “forgetting” is 
established as a source of sin in Israel. In antithesis to these 
“knowledge” is a present possession. “Knowing” in Hosea 
is then mainly a thoroughly one-sided, human process in 
which man brings something out of the past to be reality 
for him in the present. Or better that one knows something 
which has already happened (and which could also be for- 
gotten) to be for him a contemporary, valid, and effective 
truth. Such a thing must be heard and learned.1* Here the 
priestly task of preserving and transmitting a corpus of 
knowledge concerning God becomes apparent, a corpus of 
knowledge which ought to be taught the people but which 
might also be negelcted and forgotten. 

What was the substance of this knowledge? A begin- 
ning point may be found in the parallel position of knowl- 
edge with torah. In 4:1 ff. one may note the sketch of the 
principal ideas of the Decalogue. This knowledge is one of 


that of the apodictic law 5 of the Decalogue. “Knowledge” 
is that which differentiates between Jahweh and Baal and 
teaches clearly to which of these Israel belongs. Diligent 


14. The German phrase is: “Vergangenes vergegenwartigt.” Cf. 
M. Noth, “Die Vergegenwartigung des Alten Testamentes in der 
Verkundigung,” Evangelische Theologie, XII (1952-53), pp. 10 ff. Cf. 
Deuteronomy 31:12 ff. 

15. This distinction between apodictic and casuistic laws is drawn 
from A. Alt. “Die Ursprunge des Israelitischen Rechts,” reprinted in 
Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte Israels, I (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1953), 
pp. 278-382. Cf. Hosea 18:4. 
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teaching of this “knowledge” should have prevented Israel’s 
turning to other gods (5:4). 

This teaching of the divine Law was to be accompanied 
by the accounts of God’s mighty acts (2:10). The Exodus 
is referred to repeatedly in Hosea (8:14; 11:1; 13:46). 
Thus the proclamation of the will of God was to be framed 
by the proclamation of God’s acts on behalf of Israel (8:1-3). 
These form the sum of this “knowledge.” It contains both 
covenant and torah. 


Wolff thinks that Hosea maintained no direct relation to 
official circles of his day. What happened then to those who 
heeded his call and sought reform in a recovery of knowl- 
edge and its nurture in Israel? One should look to those 
who preserved and gathered the materials for the proclama- 
tion of Deuteronomy (II Kings 22:8ff.). The similarities in 
the two books have often been noted.!® Deuteronomy pre- 
sents theology as a system, but Hosea had already stated the 
outline and motifs of such a theology. Wolff suggests that 
Hosea as a free prophet joined a levitical circle already in 
existence which was amphictyonically centered and stood 
in opposition to priestly groups of that time. 

In Hosea, concludes Wolff, one can trace the mutation 
from the free forms of the older israelitic credo’ to a kind 
of “deuteronomic” theology which had the tendency to 
form a school. In his writings da‘ath elohim is used in a 
sense like “theology” for the first time.’® 


ZIMMERLI’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IN EZEKIEL 


Walther Zimmerli, Professor of Old Testament at the 
University of Gottingen, expounds the Knowledge of God 
according to the Book of Ezekiel. 


16. Cf. Dt. 4:39 and Hosea 13:4 
Dt. 7:9 and Hosea 4:1; 6; 6:6; 8:1 
Dt. 8:5 ff. and Hosea 2:10; 11:1 ff.; 13:4 
¢ Dt. 9:3 ff. and Hosea 2:10; 8:1 ff.; 11:1 ff. 


17. Cf. G. von Rad, Das Formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexa- 
teuchs (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1938), pp. 22 and 23; M. Noth, Die 
Gesetze im Pentateuch (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1940), p. 33. 

18. However, as to the deuteronomic reform movement, Hosea 
looked to no such for Israel’s hope. He expected only God’s own 
act to restore the knowledge of himself to Israel. 


19. Walther Zimmerli, Erkenntnis Gottes nach dem Buche 


Ezechiel (og ae zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments 27, Zurich: Zwingli, 1954), pp. 75. : —_ 
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The verb “to know” occurs more often in Ezekiel than 
in any other book: 99 of a total of 947 occurrences.” Seventy- 
eight of these are in the statement: “And you will (they 
will) know that I am Jahweh,” in the strict and looser 
forms. A study of this subject in Ezekiel must then turn 
on an understanding of this formula. 

First one notes that the formula comes at the end of 
a prophetic speech.2!_ It shows the final goal, the actual end 
to be achieved. Zimmerli asks what this thing is which 
achieves its goal in the knowledge of Jahweh. In Ezekiel 
it is never a human effort which seeks or achieves this 
knowledge. It is always an act of God, and he is regularly 
the subject of the preceding verb and its action. Man’s 
knowledge is preceded and occasioned by an act of God. 
No one of the 78 occurrences in Ezekiel relates to a descrip- 
tion of God’s being or nature. They all have to do with an 
act by which he breaks into the historical process. 

What is the distinctive form and origin of this state- 
ment? To find an answer Zimmerli turns to its usage in 
other parts of the Old Testament. In I Kings 20:13 f. and 28 
f. this formula occurs where it cannot be dependent on 
Ezekiel. This passage apparently comes from prophetic 
circles of northern Israel in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. Its matter of fact use of the terms show them to be 
an accustomed part of national Israel’s salvation-theology 
especially associated with the practice of holy war.” 

In no portion of scripture is this formula found so often 
as in accounts of Moses. So many would date the priestly 
strands after Ezekiel that it furnishes little evidence for 
an early usage. Why is it never used in Genesis but only 
-with Moses? In priestly passages Zimmerli finds the for- 
mula to be fused into a carefully-planned theological re- 
lationship in which the first great act of Jahweh toward Is- 
rae] takes a leading part. Bringing Israel out of Egypt may 
be called the “means to” as well as the actual “content of” 
this knowledge. 


A survey of the older sources of the Pentateuch reveals 


20. Psalms is second with 93 and Job follows with 71. 

21. Cf. Wolff. “Wissen um Gott,” op. cit., pp. 547-48. 

22. Johs. Pedersen, Israel — Its Life and Culture, ITI-TV (Lon- 
don: Oxford U. Press, 1940), pp. 1-32; G. von Rad, Der Heilige Krieg 
im alten Israel (Zurich: Zwingli, 1951). 
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frequent use of the formula, especially in the portions deal- 
ing with the plagues in Egypt. These emphasize consistent- 
ly that the purpose of the plagues was to effect recogni- 
tion of Jahweh in Israel, in Pharaoh and in the whole world. 
One other passage (Nu. 16:28-30) teaches that this recog- 
nition of Jahweh includes recognition of his messenger. 
These instances are sufficient to trace the use of the formula 
back to the early monarchy and to circles much wider than 
simply those of the prophets. 


Deuteronomy has the formula in its own distinctive 
pattern: “recognize that Jahweh is God.” Here recognition 
that God’s Name is present in his chosen earthly sanctuary 
belongs to genuine recognition of Jahweh’s acting in history. 
But it is also clear that in Deuteronomy “knowledge of Jah- 
weh” is equated with “obedience” to him. 


Deutero-Isaiah uses the formula in two types of speech. 
One is the form of priestly oracular response to a worship- 
per’s question or need which is used so often in this book.” 
Zimmerli finds in this an initial key to the original home 
of the formula: it belongs in the priestly oracle. The sec- 
ond type of speech to claim it is the message of judgment. 
These demonstrate again the affinity of this formula for 
situations of forensic character or jurisdical decision. 
“Knowledge” is here recognition requiring a clear decision 
between alternatives. 


In summing up and including the scattered occurrences 
which remain, Zimmerli notes that this formula has occurred 
in prayers, narratives, fragmentary glosses of a confessional 
nature, and hortatory passages. Knowledge comes as one 
is met by a very real event in history which is incorporated 
in the words of a flesh and blood messenger and which 
makes certain demands on the hearer. 


The search for the thing or event described in the for- 
mula begins with the observation that it has a fixed order 
of occurrence (first Jahweh’s deed, then man’s recognition) 
which may never be reversed. This recognition is expected, 
even invited before it occurs. But the first requisite for 


23. J. Begrich, “Das priesterliche Heilsorakel,” Zeitschrift fur 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, LII (1934), pp. 81-92; Studien zu 
Deuterojesaja (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1938), pp. 6-19. 
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knowledge is God’s act, which may be prayed for but 
never demanded. 

Sometimes this wonderful act follows immediately (as 
for Elijah at Carmel), but more often a messenger is sent 
to announce it beforehand. This announcement by prophetic 
word or priestly oracle is the second step and is designed to 
challenge those present to recognize Jahweh through the 
answer to their prayer or need which is announced, 

The third phase is that of recognition itself. The 
Elijah story shows this clearly: “all the people saw it and 
fell on their faces crying, ‘Jahweh is God! Jahweh is God!’” 
Recognition, it should be noted, is not simply an inner spirit- 
ual experience. It makes itself known in concrete confes- 
sion and worship leading to direct practical decisions.?* 

A fourth phase is found in the fact that these acts of 
God are not thought of in the Old Testament as valid 
only for the hour in which they occur. Over and over the 
Israelites are urged to pass on these narratives to following 
generations. This proclamation and testimony in the con- 
gregation had the tendency and power to awaken recog- 
nition of Jahweh as these events came to life again. 
This last should not be thought of as a kind of second-rate 
participation in the event. Old Testament faith viewed such 
a report of God’s acts as bringing about their reactualiza- 
tion through which a complete (not simply partial) recog- 
nition might be won. These great acts relating to God’s 
people lived on in signs which he had ordained, as well as in 
the proclamation. Sabbath was such a sign in Israel. 
~~ When God’s acts have been announced or seen by all, 
the people may be exhorted or warned to recognize Jahweh 
through them. Failure to do so might be judged as diso- 
bedience, 
'  Zimmerli turns to the roots of this recognition formula 
in its Sitz im Leben. Gen. 42:14-16 leads him to see it in 
a critical test as to the truth of a statement, A sign is de- 
manded to prove it. Recognition in that instance means 
being convinced by a sign of the certainty of a thing. Jah- 
weh’s truthfulness is proved by a sign announced by his 
messenger. The proof is offered, it is not left to the caprice 


24, In this instance the slaughter of the Baal priests. 
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of man to choose. Knowledge gained through such signs 
will always, in the very nature of the case, have a certain 
alternative character. A basis for decision between two al- 
ternatives is provided. 


Zimmerli finds knowledge in the Old Testament sense 
not to be transmitted school knowledge whether priestly or 
wisdom. It has nothing to do with learning and knowing 
timeless truths. It belongs rather to the sphere of signs used 
to prove guilt or innocence, right or wrong, or that in which 
a worshipper asks God for an answer to a particular ques- 
tion involving alternatives. A significant event becomes 
the mediator of knowledge. It supports a recognition that 
a particular choice or faith is right. 


The words “I am Jahweh” are not explained by all this. 
It is regularly found alone in accounts of theophanies. 
Jahweh introduces himself with this formula. It marks 
the self-revelation of God’s most intimate secret, his Name. 
It is used on the occasion of sealing the covenant and there- 
fore has a fixed place in apodictic law.27. Sometimes it ap- 
pears as a motive clause* tacked on to laws. 


It may be noted in this connection that this knowledge 
of God’s name is not to be gained by pious spectators search- 
ing Israel’s history. Only through the Word of God himself, 
spoken by a legitimate bearer of the revelation is it revealed. 
It remains always in a fixed relation to the original revela- 


25. Zimmerli’s point is well illustrated by the sign offered to 
Ahaz (Is. 7:11-17) and that given to Gideon (Ju. 6:21-22). How- 
ever, one should be careful in generalizing the point. The story of 
Gideon continues in telling of two instances in which Gideon did 
himself choose a means of testing the validity of God’s message to 
him (Ju. 6:36-40) and which God condescended to answer. Even 
Elijah’s test at Mount Carmel is not presented as carried out at 
the specific command of God, although one might say that it is 
understood that prophet’s actions are usually so determined. 
Zimmerli’s point is well made and fits the regular pattern of revela- 
‘tion, but there are exceptions. 

26. W. Zimmerli, “Ich bin Jahwe,” Geschichte und Altes Testa- 
ment (Alt Festschrift, Tubingen: Mohr, 1953), pp. 179-210; K. 
Elliger, “Ich bin der Herr — euer Gott, Theologie als Glaubenswagnis 

(Karl Heim Festschrift, Hamburg: Furche, 1954), pp. 9-34. 

27. A. Alt, “Die Ursprunge des israelitischen Rechts,” (Leipzig, 
1934): reprinted, Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
Vol. I (Munich: Beck, 1953), pp. 278-332. 

28. B. Gemser, “The Importance of the Motive Clause in Old 
Testament Law,” Congress Volume — Copenhagen 1953 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1953), pp. 50-66. 
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tion of God’s name in Israel and to the divine law proclaimed 
from the beginning in the congregation. 

The full formula, then, has its roots in two quite separate 
and distinct parts of Israel’s religious life. The “you shall 
know” part grows out of the practice of giving visible proof 
of the truth and validity of a statement. Offering such a 
proof required from a person acceptance or rejection. In 
religious usage it belongs to the priestly or prophetic oracle. 
The second part, “I am Jahweh,” comes from the climax of 
Israel’s celebration of making covenant. Jahweh is the 
speaker represented by the person who acts as covenant 
mediator. Prophetic tradition had already combined the 
two long before Ezekiel used the formula so prominently 
in his prophecies. 

A closing summary of the contents of this knowledge of 
God in Ezekiel points out God’s acts as those against his 
and Israel’s enemies, his judgment over Israel, and _ his 
act to save and reconstitute his covenant people. Each of 
these in its own way calls for a recognition of Jahweh. 


Summary and Comparison 


These two important studies agree that interpreta- 
tion of the “Knowledge of God” purely in prophetic and ex- 
periential terms of mutual relationship needs to be supple- 
mented and in part revised. They both move within the 
current of contemporary thinking in finding this corrective 
in the part which priest and ritual played in forming 
“knowledge.” 

Both agree that “knowing” is presented as a unilateral 
human act, that it occurs vis-a-vis mighty acts of God, that 
it can look back to these acts in the past, actualizing them 
in the congregation through ritual drama or proclamation, 
and that such knowledge is intimately bound up with de- 
cision between alternatives. 

Their differences lie more in emphasis than in sub- 
stance. Wolff understands this “knowledge” as something 
which may be taught, tending toward a “theology.” Zim- 
merli sees it in relation to an act proclaimed and defines 


29. H. J. Kraus, Gottesdienst in Israel (Munich: Kaiser, 1954), 
pp. 110 ff. 
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knowledge as recognition of the significance of the act and 
as decision based on that recognition. 

The two are truly complementary. Both relate the 
“knowledge of God” in Old Testament experience to the 
great and central themes of worship, especially the Feast of 
Tabernacles and the celebration of the Covenant. Both 
emphasize the great acts of God and their constitutive rela- 
tion to “knowledge.” One stresses God’s continuing activity 
while the other moves toward a transmitted theology. 

Is not this difference to be explained in terms of two 
trends within the Old Testament itself rather than as dif- 
ferences between the viewpoints of the scholars involved? 
One may trace the tendency toward theology as an orderly 
presentation of teaching about God through, J, D, P, and 
Chronicles. It would be difficult to deny that this tendency 
existed and that it played an important part in forming Is- 
rael’s “knowledge of God.” On the other hand there is the 
consistent witness to prophetic emphasis on the continued 
action of God with its resultant claim upon recognition and 
decision. 

Together these two studies present a basis for a new 
orientation in our view of the Old Testament’s concept of 
“knowing God.” Their observations are also pertinent 
pointers for modern theologians and preachers facing the 
task of making God known to this generation. 


Roger Williams on the Church and Ministry 


BY DAVID L. MUELLER 


Only within recent years has a more accurate picture 
of Roger Williams begun to displace the traditional inter- 
pretation of men like Parrington, Ernst, Parkes, and others. 
O’Brein! and Calamandrei, Richard Niebuhr and Winthrop 
Hudson, were among the first to show how earlier interpre- 
ters had been led astray in regarding Williams almost com- 
pletely in terms of his political thought. Calamandrei cri- 
ticizes the traditional interpretation of Williams as follows: 
“The orthodox attitude to Roger Williams is misleading be- 
cause it either distorts, overlooks, or denies a primary re- 
ligious concern in his thought and life, as a review of the 
historiography will readily show.” The reader who ap- 
proaches the writings of Williams in terms of the traditional 
interpretation will wonder how the theological origin and 
orientation of his thought could have been minimized so 
consistently by his interpreters. It can be shown, for exam- 
ple, that the doctrine of soul liberty, for which Williams is 
justly remembered, is not to be understood primarily as a 
political doctrine, but as a religious belief which roots in 
Williams’ strong conviction of the sovereignity of God and 
his predestinating grace. 

This paper proposes to show the manner in which the 
related doctrines of the Church and ministry provide us 
with a part of the theological framework within which the 
rather enigmatic life and thought of Roger Williams become 
intelligible. A few references will suffice to show that this 

_approach is a justifiable one. For example, we note that 
the problem of the Church and its ministry occupied the cen- 
ter of the stage in the debate between Roger Williams and 
John Cotton, the spokesman of the Bay Colony. This is 
evident in these words from the pen of Williams: 

The true Christ now is his Worship, Ministrie, &c. 

being discerned and repentance for persecuting and 


1. Joseph W. O’Brein. The Relationship of Church and State in 
1080 of Roger Williams, Unpublished MS., Duke University, 


uro Calamandrei, “Neglected Aspects of Roger William’s 
Thought” of ‘Church History, XXI (September, 1952), 239. 
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killing of him, being expresst, there necessarily fol- 
lows a withdrawing from the Church, Ministery and 
Worship of the false Christ, and submission unto the 
true: and this is the summe and substance of our 
controversie.® 


Although the doctrine of the Church and its ministry 
was not the focal point in the debate between Williams and 
the Quakers, it was, nevertheless, directly related to the 
question of religious authority which was under dispute. In 
his polemic against the Quakers, Williams noted their de- 
viation from the accepted Calvinist position with respect to 
such central doctrines as that of faith, the resurrection, and 
the final judgment. As if this were not enough, he adds: 


As to worship, they denyed the converting and 
athering of the Saints into visible Assemblies, or 
a= egations, affirming the Church to be Invisible, 
the Minister Invisible, the Baptisme and Supper In- 
visible, ... in these wed as well as in other matters of 
worship, there wandring Souls are Hereticks, that 
is, obstinately maintaining Notoriously false and 
Anti-Christian Abominations.4 


Finally, we may say—in agreement with Calamandrei— 
that Williams’ “seekerism” can only be understood in the 
light of his attitude toward the problem of the Church and 
its ministry, as against the older view which depicted Wil- 
liams as a skeptic in all matters of doctrine and worship} 


I. The Doctrine of the Church 


As we turn our attention to the doctrine of the Church 
and its ministry in the writings of Williams, we must keep 
in mind that it is difficult to discuss the one apart from the 


3. Roger Williams, “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Lately Printed, Ex- 
amined and Answered, > edited by Reuben A. Guild, Publications of 
the Narragansett Club, Providence, 1866, 239. Hereinafter cited 

as “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Rawuied ” N.C.P. I. 
4. Roger Williams, ‘George Foxe Digg’d out of his Burrowes, or 
an offer of Disputation on Fourteen Proposalls made this last Sum- 
mer (so call’d) unto G. Fox present on Rode Island in New Eng- 
land,” edited by J. Lewis Diman, Publications of the Narragansett 
Club, Providence, 1872, V, 177. Hereinafter cited as “George Foxe 
Digg’d out of his Burrowes,” N.C.P., V._ This emphasis on the visible 
Church makes untenable the thesis of Elizabeth Hirsch that Williams 
always thought in terms of the invisible Church. See her “John 
Cotton and Roger Williams: Their rey tee 4 Concerning Religious 
Liberty,” Church History, X (March, 1941), 45. 
5. Calamandrei, op. cit., p. 243. Cf. p. 245. 
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other. In order to simplify our procedure, however, let us 
look first at Williams’ conception of the Church. It is clear 
that Williams, along with all other Puritan and Protestant 
Christians, taught that “... the Scripture holdeth forth 
Christ as Head of His Church, formed into a body of wor- 
shippers, in which respect the Church is called Christ . . .”° 


The Church is variously designated by Williams. Among 
his favorite descriptions are the Bride of Christ, the New 
Israel, the Kingdom of God, and the Kingdom of Christ 
Jesus. Already in these titles we are given an indication of 
something of the richness of the doctrine of the Church 
which Williams held. These descriptions suggest both 
realistic and mystical, particularistic and ecumenical ele- 
ments. Without entering here into the question of the na- 
ture of Williams’ Separatism, it is clear that Williams 
thought of the Church primarily in terms of particular con- 
gregational churches. “It being a late marvailous light re- 
vealed by Christ Jesus the Son of Righteousness, that his 
people are a Company or Church of living stones...” It 
is quite clear, however, that Williams’ references to the 
Church as the New Israel and the Bride of Christ go beyond 
the confines of a narrow congregationalism. Hence he can 
say: “What Land, what Country now is Israels Parallel and 
Antitype, but that holy mysticall Nation the Church of God, 
peculiar and called out to him out of every nation and 
country .. .”8 


This emphasis on the Church as the New Israel—as 
distinct from the ancient Israel which was a national Church 
—recurs often, and it is necessary for us to keep this distinc- 
tion in mind if we are to interpret aright the attitude of 
Williams with regard to the relation of Church and state. 
For Williams the ancient alliance between Church and state 
is no longer binding for “. . . the Lord Jesus has abolished 
that national state and instituted and appointed his worship- 
pers and followers to be the Israel of God, the holy nation 


6. “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered,” N.C.P., I, 352. 
7. Roger Williams, “The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution, for cause 
of Conscience, discussed in a Conference between Truth and Peace,” 
edited by S. L. Caldwell, Publications of the Narragansett Club, 
Providence, 1867, III, 66. Cited hereafter as “The Bloudy Tenent,” 
N.C.P., IIT. 
8. Ibid., p. 322. 
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and proper antitype of the former Israel ...”® The precise 
problem which plagued Williams was that of discovering 
the exact nature and form which God intended for the 
Church and ministry in his day. Williams was ready to 
admit that there was common agreement among Protestants 
on the central doctrines of the faith.” 

Since the time of Calvin, however, dispute raged over 
the “Form of the Church, and the Administration 
thereof ...”!2 Until that day when a true Church and min- 
istry could be a reality, Williams taught that the Reforma- 
tion of the Church was unfinished. Thus he can say: 

The finishing of the Testimony must (probably) 

be generall, not only in England, but in the rest of 

the Protestant Nations: which finishing of the wit- 

nesse (probably) will consist in the matters of the 

purity of his worship, and the Government of the 

Lord Jesus in his own holy Appointments and In- 

stiutions.% 

To a greater degree than his contemporaries, Williams 
saw nothing but error within the existing churches; all ap- 
peared to be building upon false foundations. For “it is evi- 
dent,” Williams writes, “that every severall Modell, Platform, 
and profession of a Church, is the profession of a various 
and different Christ.”44 To the modern churchman it may 
seem strange that Williams was unable to find his place 
somewhere within the extant churches, but Williams was 
neither a modern nor a practical churchman. It is to Wil- 
liams’ credit that his “seekerism” was consistent with his fail- 
ure to find a true church with properly ordained ministry. 
In his eyes all the extant churches were apostate to a greater 
or lesser degree. 


The Apostasy of the Church 


An enumeration of the reasons why Williams regarded 
the churches of his day as apostate is essential to an under- 


9. Roger Williams, “The Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody: b: 
Cottons “~~. — to wash it white in the Blood of the Lente ” 
edited by S. L. Caldwell, Publications of the Narragansett Club, 
Providence, 1870, Fed 198. Hereafter cited as “The Bloody Tenent 


More Bloody,” aw. 
10. “The Tenant, ” N.C.P., III, 348. 
11. Ibid., pp. 65. 
12. “The Bloody Tenent More Bloody,” N.C.P., IV, 19-20. 
13. Ibid., pp. 46-47. 


14. Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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standing of his position. It appears that Williams traced the 
origin of the apostasy of the Church to the alliance effected 
between Church and state in the fourth century. This most 
unholy union of Church and state marked the beginning of 
the subservience of the Church to a power from which it 
had subsequently never been able to free itself. Concerning 
the confusion which issued from this alliance Williams 
writes: 
since the Apostacie of Antichrist, the Christian 
World (so called) hath swallowed up Christianity, 
how this Church and the Civill State, that is the 
Church and the World are now become one flocke 
of Jesus Christ: Christ’s sheepe, and the Pastors 
and Shepherds of them, all one with the several un- 
converted, wilde or tame Beasts and Cattell of the 
biseaag and the civill and earthly governours of 
em... 


According to William’s understanding, the seeds which 
flowered in the religious turmoil characteristic of the seven- 
teenth century were planted at the beginning of the 
Church’s apostasy. Thus— 

the records of time and experience will tell us, that 
since the Apostasie from the truth of Jesus, the ris- 
ing of Antichrist, and the setting up of many State 
Religions, [there has been] the sorest and frequent- 
est punishing or hurting of the children of God... 
for not bowing down to the State-Images, for not 
coming to Church, for not obeying the Laws, for 
withstanding the Kings, or Queens, or Parliaments 
proceedings. 

Although Williams’ teaching with respect to the prob- 
lem of the relation of Church and state is not our main 
concern, we must nevertheless indicate its relation to our 

study at this point. It is clear that Williams regarded the 
alliance of Church and state as the greatest disaster which 
had ever befallen the Body of Christ. Indeed, this alliance 
was perhaps the chief sign of an apostate Church. 


It was this vexed question of the relationship of Church 
and state which formed part of the issue between Roger Wil- 
liams and John Cotton. Nowhere in Williams’ writings does 
his radical Separatism come more to the fore. His Separat- 


15. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, 174-175. 
16. “The Bloody Tenent More Bloody,” N.C.P., IV, 59. 
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ism, however, did not derive from any political platform to 
which he held, but derived quite logically from his accept- 
ance of the doctrines of election and justification by faith 
alone. In light of his acceptance of these doctrines it is not 
surprising that Williams had nothing but contempt for any 
coercion of faith or conscience in religious matters. He af- 
firms that his opponents are vulnerable on two counts: 


First, of an appearance of that Arminian Popish 
doctrine of Frewill, as if it lay in their owne power 
and ability to believe upon the Magistrates command 
since it is confessed that what is submitted to by 
any without faith it is sinne, be it never so true and 
holy, Rom. 14. 

Secondly, since God only openeth the heart and 
worketh the will, Phil. 2. it seems to be an high 
presumption to — that together with a com- 
mand restraining from, or constraining to worship, 
that God is also to be forced or commanded to give 
faith to open the heart to include the will, &c.!" 


We may conclude from this that Williams regarded both 
the Anglican Church and the churches of the Bay Colony to 
be guilty not only of allowing the unregenerated to enter 
the churches but also of permitting the state to coerce 
faith.® In order to help rectify this situation, Williams 
urged Cotton and the Bay Colony to become true Separa- 
tists by breaking all ties with the Anglican Church. He 
rightly perceived that the Bay Colony walked haltingly be- 
tween two opinions. They were willing to agree with Wil- 
liams that the Scriptures taught a congregational polity,!® 
but they refused to practice a radical congregationalism. 
Their position was further open to criticism from Williams 
because they did not permit a radical Separatism to be prac- 
ticed within their domain. The ambiguity of their position 
is pointed up in these words: 


The truth is, I acknowledge then, [that they] wit- 
. hess against Ceremonies and Bishops, but that yet 
they see not the evill of a Nationall Church (not- 
withstanding they constitute only particular and in- 
dependent) let their constant practice speake, in 
still joyning with such Churches and Ministers in 


a Man... .24 

17. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, 258. 
18. “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered,” N.C.P., I, 361. 
19. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., ITI, 270. 
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the Ordinances of Word and Prayer, and then Per- 
secution of my selfe for my humble and faithful, and 
constant admonishing of them. Of such unclean 
walking between a particular Church (which the 
only Bag to be Christs) and a Nationall, whic 
Mr. Cotton professeth to separate from.” 


To be sure, Williams acknowledged that there were a 
few regenerate souls in the Anglican Church and perhaps 
a greater number in the churches of Bay Colony; but “what 
are 2. or 3. or more of regenerate and godly persons in such 
communions, but as 2. or 3. Roses or Lillies in the wilder- 
nesse?” 2! Surely Cotton and the Bay people were aware of 
the Scriptural teaching “. . . that the first Churches of Christ 
Jesus, the lights, patternes and presidents to all succeeding 
Ages, were gathered and governed without the aid, assis- 
ance, or countenance of any Civil Authoritie ..."* Here 
then—at the point of what constituted particular and re- 
generate churches—lay the decisive issue between Williams 
and the Bay Colony. Brockunier’s analysis—though a bit 
exaggerated—is apropos. “The real issue was the conflict 
between the sectarian principle which tended toward a free 
church system and toleration and the ideal of one authori- 
tarian church which included the whole society.”23 Odd as 
it may seem, Williams never reconciled himself to the view 
that a completely regenerate church membership might be 
an earthly impossibility. His portrayal of the unregenerate 
person within the Church deserves to be noted: 

Accordingly an unbelieving Soule being dead in 

sinne (although he be changed from one worship 

to another, like a dead man shifted into several 

changes of apparell) cannot please God. Heb. 11. 

and consequently, whatever such an unbelieving 

and unregenerate person acts in Worship or Religion, 
it is but sinne, Rom. 14. Preaching sinne, praying 
(though without beads or booke) sinne; breaking of 
bread, or Lords Supper sinne, yet as odious as the 
oblation of swines blood, a Dogs neck, or killing of 


ee “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered,” N.C.P., I, 
21. Ibid., p. 377; cf. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, 65-66. 
22. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, 334. 
23. Samuel Brockunier, The Irrepressible Democrat: Roger Wil- 
liams, New York, 1940, p. 43. : 
24. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, 138. 
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With this background in mind, let us now recur to Wil- 
liams’ discussion of the apostasy of the Church. For Wil- 
liams a second mark of the apostasy of the Church was its 
worldliness. This condition derived in part from the unholy 
union of Church and state. In order, however, to understand 
Williams at this point, we must see the Church within the 
larger context of its relationship to the world and culture 
in general. The words which Richard Niebuhr employs in 
order to depict the attitude of a dualist thinker like Wil- 
liams toward culture are instructive at this point: “. . . in 
the dualist’s view the whole edifice of culture is cracked and 
madly askew ... Hence the dualist joins the radical Chris- 
tian in pronouncing the whole world of human culture to 
be godless and sick unto death.” This radical disjunction 
between the Church and the world, so characteristic of the 
dualist’s attitude toward culture, is certainly in evidence in 
the witness of this seventeenth century iconoclast. Hence, 
we are not unprepared to read the following: 


The Church of the Jews... and of the Christians... 
were both separate from the world: and when they 
have opened a gap in the hedge or wall of Separation 
between the Garden of the Church and the Wilder- 
ness of the world, God hath even broke down the 
wall itselfe . . . and made his Garden a Wildernesse, 
as at this day. And that therefore if he will ever 
please to restore his Garden and Paradise again, it 
must of necessitie be walled in peculiarly unto him- 
helfe from the world, and that all that shall be saved 
out of the world are to be transplanted out of the 
Wilderness of [the] world, and added unto his 
Church or Garden.?6 


Inasmuch as Williams does not go to the extreme of 
denying the state and culture their proper spheres and 
functions, Niebuhr is no doubt correct in placing Williams 
within that group for whom Christ and culture stand in the 
relationship of paradox.2” Thus Williams never tired of 
urging the Church to guard against involvement with both 
state and world. The Church must recognize the fact that 
it will always exist in an evil and adulterous generation, 


ia A H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, New York, 1951, pp. 
26. “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered,” N.C.P., 1, 392. 
27. Niebuhr, op. cit., pp. 183-184. 
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that it will always be a persecuted Church, a Church under 
the cross. Indeed, this kind of existence is characteristic of 
the life of the true Church of Jesus Christ, an existence 
which is quite unlike that of the “Cultured” churches of 
the Bay Colony which are at ease in Zion. 

We have sketched the essentials of the position of Wil- 
liams with respect to the relationship of the Church to the 
world. Further events in New England proved that the 
words of Williams directed against the worldliness of the 
churches of his day were prophetic, but as with the Proph- 
ets his message went unheeded. Although he was driven 
from pillar to post, Williams could say that “fellowship 
with the Lord Jesus in his sufferings is sweeter than all 
the fellowship with sinners in all the profits, honors, and 
pleasures of this present evill world.” Cognizant that 
many Christians and churches were succumbing to the com- 
forts of a more settled life in New England, Williams car- 
ried on a continuing fight against an encroaching worldliness 
in the Church of Christ.” 


The Polity and Worship of the Church 


In turning to a brief consideration of the questions of 
Church polity and worship, we enter into an area marked 
by heated controversy in the centuries following the Refor- 
mation. The seriousness with which Williams approached 
these problems is evident in these words from his pen: 


. . . I desire to worke out salvation with feare 
and trembling; and to doe nothing in the affaires of 
God and his Worship but (like the weights of the 
Sanctuarie) with double care, diligence and consider- 
ation, above all the affaires of this vanishing life. 


Thus, in addition to his primary emphasis that the Church 
of Jesus Christ be composed only of regenerate believers, 
there appears in Williams this constant attack on the false 
worship prevalent in the Church. This false worship de- 
serves no better designation than “spiritual whoredom,” 
for in it the spouse of Christ, his Church, embraces a false 
Christ.21. Here again all the churches of New England are 


28. “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered,” N.C.P., 1, 342. 
29. Ibid., pp. 373-374. 

30. Ibid., p. 344. 

31. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, 63-64. 
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weighed in the balances and found wanting. Nowhere did 
Williams find a truly reformed and purified worship, and 
without true worship there could be no true Church. Wil- 
liams’ attitude in this matter becomes clear from the follow- 
ing: 
It is agreed in all lands that . . . subscribe to one God, 
that his worship is but one, and that all besides that 
one true God are idols, and all Worship besides his 
own (but one) are Images; And you know the firey 
jealousie of the Eternall will not even endure an 
mage (though never so faire) his Rivall: Hence in 
the many former Changes of estate, and State-Wor- 
(by Gods just and jealous the 
ildrens work hath been to tumble down their 
fathers buildings.” 


Once again we find that Williams measures the wor- 
ship of the churches of New England by the pattern of the 
New Testament Church. In the light of this norm, he re- 
jects as unscriptural the Prayer Book, the liturgy, common 
prayer, and all else which may be regarded as a remnant 
of Roman influence. In the eyes of Williams he who par- 
ticipates in worship which utilizes these false means of ap- 
proaching God is more guilty of condemnation than the 
heathen.** Not only did Williams call upon true Christians 
to withdraw from all churches guilty of any of these per- 
versions in worship, but he also taught that this external 
act of separation had to be accompanied by public con- 
fession of sin for having been a participant in false worship. 
Both of these acts were essential to the true Separatist posi- 
tion and only in this wise could one be eligible for admittance 
into true Christian fellowship.* Williams contended that 
even if one had only worshipped in a parish church in Eng- 
land while on a visit abroad, it was necessary to make pub- 
lic confession of this fact prior to reinstatement in a par- 
ticular church in New England.® 


. Williams was consistent in laying the rigorous demands 
of Separatism upon the Churches as well as on the individual 
Christian. This is evident when he asks: 


32. “The Bloody Tenent More Bloody,” N.C.P., IV, 12. 

33. Roger Williams, Christenings make not Christians, edited by 
Henry Martyn Dexter, Providence, 1863, p. 8. 

34. “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered,” N.C.P., I, 345. 

35. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, 66-67. 
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. how can the New-English particular churches 
joyne with the Old Enlish Parish Churches in so 
many Ordinances of Word, is igh Singing, Con- 
tributions, &c. but they must needs confesse, that as 
their soules are farre from the knowledge of the 
foundation of a true Christian Church whose matter 
must not only be living stones, but also separated 
from the rubbish of Antichristian confessions and 
desolations.** 


Williams taught that churches which did not acknow- 


ledge their false worship before God by becoming truly 
Separatist churches were guilty of idolatry.*” 


Il. The Ministry of the Church 


We must now show why it is impossible to understand 
William’s conception of the Church apart from his con- 
ception of the ministry. We have already noted that Wil- 
liams regarded the ministry as one of the foundations of 
the Church. Hence, if the ministry of a church is false, 
the church is ipso facto a false church. Williams could 
therefore write in the “Bloudy Tenent”: “ ... the whole 
controversie concerning the government of Christs Kingdome 
or Church, will be found to lye between the true and false 
Ministry, both challenging the true commission, power and 
keyes from Christ.’ 


The True Ministry Essential to the True Church 


One of the grounds that necessitates a true ministry 
for the existence of a true Church is that the ministry— 
which originated with Jesus Christ—antedates the existence 
of the Church. Williams interprets Holy Scripture to teach 


_that the Church is constituted through the proclamation of 


Christ’s first apostles. Thus he rejects the view of Cotton 
who contends that there is no ministry but “that which is 
mediate from the Church.” 


If, then, the Church cannot be constituted apart from 
the proclamation of God’s duly appointed ministers, it 
follows that it is improper for two or three persons gather- 


36. Ibid. Cf. N.C.P., I, 345-347. 

37. “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered,” N.C.P., I, 355. 
38. “The Bloudy Tenent,” NC.P., ITI, 346. 

39. Ibid., p. 293. 
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ing together to form a church. Once again Williams claims 
Holy Writ as his authority. Thus— 

... we find not in the first institution and patterne, 
that ever any such two, or three, or more, did gather 
and constitute themselves a Church of Christ, with- 

out a Ministrie sent from God to invite them into 
fellowship with God upon receiving of that Word 
and Message... 


Hence without a true ministry there can be no true Church. 


Moreover, Williams observed that confusion existed in 
Christendom as to what constituted a true ministry be- 
cause of the failure to recognize that there was more than 
one ministry. Actually, Williams recognized several. First, 
there was the ministry of the apostles and evangelists who 
were appointed by Christ in order to preach to the uncon- 
verted and to found churches. A second ministry—distinct 
from the first—was appointed by Christ in order to nourish 
and strengthen the converted who were already gathered into 
churches. This is the ordinary ministry as it is generally 
understood. Williams attacked Cotton on the grounds that 
he failed to recognize these distinctions by his admission that 
Anglican ministers preached for conversion in the parish 
churches of England. These ministers were in a most 
ludicrous position in that they preached for conversion to 
a people supposedly already converted. Of course, Williams 
was the first to grant that many parish churches required 
this kind of preachng, but in order for it to be proper it had 
to be carried on by the apostolic ministry.*! Whether or 
not such a discontinued ministry could be raised up de- 
pended on the divine initiative, and not on man’s preroga- 
tive.%2 

Oddly enough, Williams again adopts a rather Anglican 
approach in his debate with Cotton on the question of ordina- 
tion. The latter had maintained that ordination was 
not an essential part of the call to the ministry, where- 
‘upon Williams countered as follows: “I answer, Ordi- 


40. Ibid., pp. 293-294. 
a =. “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered,” N.C.P., I, 

42. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, 405-406. Because he felt 
that he had not been appointed by God as an evangelist to the 
heathen, Williams refrained from undertaking this mission, although 
he was probably better qualified than any other early colonist. Cf. 
Christenings make not Christians, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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nation or laying on of hands, comprizeth the whole Ministry, 
Heb. 6. Whereon if Election or Ordination be false, I see not 
how the Ministry is true...” Any ministry, therefore, 
which was founded upon a false ordination could not be a 
true ministry. There are three ordinations which he regards 
as invalid: first, an ordination by a bishop; secondly, an or- 
dination administered by an unregenerate people; and finally, 
an ordination administered by a godly but not completely 
separated people.** 


The necessity for a truly ordained ministry takes on 
added importance in the thought of Williams because of 
his conviction that the presence of Christ could only be 
mediated in a church with a duly appointed and ordained 
ministry.*® Thus Williams taught that the ordinances per- 
formed by an improperly ordained clergy are invalid—no 
matter how exactly they may have been carried out.*® 


Since Williams held that the apostasy of the Church 
had brought about a disruption in the chain of the apostolic 
ministry, he could not regard the ministry of his day as a 
true ministry. Rather, he regarded it as a special ministry 
which God had raised up to serve until that time when the 
apostolic ministry would be reconstituted.*7 Thus when in 
a dialogue between “Truth” and “Peace” the latter despairs 
that any ministry exists which can assume the apostolic 
commission, Williams puts these words into the mouth of 
“Truth”: 

Sweet Peace, in due place and season, that Question 

may be resolved: but doubtless the true successors 

must precede or goe before the Church, making Dis- 
ciples, and baptizing as the Apostles did, who were 
neither the nor the Pastours and fixed 


Teachers of them, but as they gathered, so had care 
of the Churches. 


The True Ministry Free From State Control 


Even though Williams advocated the congregational 
form of church polity, he did not give unlimited powers to 


43. “The Bloody Tenent More Bloody,” N.C.P., 
44. “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Pcie Ni C. P., I, 390. 
45. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, eg ne 
on = “Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered,” N.C.P., I, 
= “The Bloody Tenent More Bloody,” N.C.P., IV, 191-192. 
48. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, 403. 
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the congregation. To be sure, the congregation had the 
power to elect their own minister, deacons, and elders.‘® 
Once these officers were elected, however, the government 
and administration of the church lay in their hands, and 
they could only be removed from office on account of fla- 
grant sin. Ultimately, therefore, though Williams’ polity 
was congregational, it was a modified form of congregation- 
alism. His congregational bent comes more strongly to the 
fore in his insistence that the ministry must always be sup- 
ported by the local congregation and not by the state. To 
allow the state to support the ministry is contrary to the 
original plan whereby the ministry was either self-support- 
ing or maintained by the contributions of the saints.5! A 
ministry supported in any other way is a “Hireling Ministry.” 


The high view which Williams held of the ministry of 
the Church necessitated that he deal harshly with all who 
sought to usurp its rightful powers and prerogatives. The 
chief offenders in this regard were the Papacy and the office 
of the magistacy, but the offences of the prelacy and the 
presbytery could not be overlooked. Indeed, even the 
Independents were not free from the suspicion of occasion- 
ally courting the favor of the state in order to receive its 
protection. Despite this shortcoming, however, it was the 
latter group (including Brownists and Anabaptist) who more 
nearly approximated the original pattern of the primitive 
church which Williams wanted restored. Concerning them 
Williams could say, “ ... they come nearer to the wayes of 
the Son of God: And doubtlesse, so farre as they have gone, 
they bid the most, and make the fairest plea for the puritie 
and powers of Christ Jesus... . ”™ 


We need not look far in order to discover why the 
Separatists received the commendation of Williams. It was 
they who had led the fight for the abolishment of all al- 
liances between Church and state—the cause which Williams 
championed throughout his life. Furthermore, Williams 
agreed with the Separatist position that, although the Church 
was externally similar to other social institutions, the state 


49. Ibid., p. 341. 

50. Ibid., 

51. Ibid., pp. 304-305 

52, “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, 351-352. 
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had no right to interfere in her problems of discipline.** The 
power to discipline or excommunicate any member of a 
church was reserved solely to the church. Nor could Wil- 
liams allow the state to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Church if an internal split was imminent—a not uncommon 
occurrence in congregational polity!5* 


It must have been a source of joy to Williams that some 
few were won over to his position on these points, and that 
they could agree 


... that... Christ Jesus, the Head of the Body, and 
King of the Church hath not been unfaithful in pro- 
viding spirituall antidotes and preservations against 
spiritual sickness, sores, weakness, dangers of his 

hurch and people: but he never appointed the civill 
sword for either antidote or remedy, as an addition 
to those spiritualls, whence he hath left with his 
wife, his Church or People.® 


For the most part, however, Williams’ following was small 
and his opponents of the Bay Colony gave him little cause 
to rejoice at minor victories won. Williams was rebuffed 
at every turn, but never silenced. Despite all of the opposi- 
tion he encountered, Williams made a lasting impression on 
the American mind. We can see the forces which moved and 
directed this heroic life in these words from his own hand: 


First, my humble Desires and Resolution (the Lord 
assisting) to contend for the true and visible worship 
of the true and living God, according to the Institu- 
tion and appointment of the last Will and Testament 
of Christ Jesus. 

2. I believe and profess, that such persons, such 
Churches are got neerest to Christ Jesus, on whose 
forehead are written these blessed characters of the 
true Lord Jesus Christ: First, content with a poor 
and low condition in worldly things. 

2. An holy cleansing from the filthiness of false 
worships and worldly conversations. 3. An hum- 
ble and constant endeavour to attain (in their sim- 


53. Ibid., p. 73. 

54. Ibid. On the basis of this and other references, it would be 
interesting to conjecture concerning the attitude which Williams 
would take toward the court decision handed down in the recent 
Rocky Mount Baptist Church case in North Carolina. Cf. The 
[sees articles on this case in vols. LI-LIII of The Review and 


‘xcpositor. 
55. “The Bloudy Tenent,” N.C.P., III, 127. Cf. pp. 90-91, 250. 
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plicity & purety) to the Ordinances and appoint- 
ments of Christ Jesus. 4. Are so far from smiting, 
killing, and wounding the Opposites of their pro- 
fession and worship, that they resolve themselves 
patiently to bear and carry the Cross and Gallows 
of their Lord and Master, and patiently to suffer 
with him.* 


It seems true to say that Williams became increasingly 
skeptical concerning the possibility of the earthly realiza- 
tion of these goals apart from some apocalyptic intervention 
of God. Williams depicts his task against the backdrop of 
this imminent and cataclysmic event: 


My end is to prepare the Servants and Witnesses of 
Jesus (what Truth sover of his they testifie) for that 
great and general and most dreadful slaughter of 
witnesses, which I cannot but humbly fear, and al- 
most believe, is near approaching, and will be 
Ushered in provoak’d and hastned by the proud 
security, worldly pomp, fleshly confidence, and 
bloody violence of Gods own children, wofully ex- 
ercised each against other, and so rendred wofully 
ripe for such an Universal and dreadful Storm and 
Tempest!5" 
Thus Williams’ belief in the imminent parousia of Christ 
deterred him from affiliating himself with a visible church. 
When asked why he was not “living in church ordinances” 
himself, he replied: 


After all my search and examination and considera- 
ation I said, I do profess to believe, that some come 
nearer to the first primitive Churches, and the Insti- 
tutions and Appointments of Christ Jesus than 
others, as in many respects so in that gallant and 
heavenly and fundamental principle of the true mat- 
ter of a Christian Congregation, Flock or Society, 
viz. Actual Believers, true Disciples & Converts 
(and) Living Stones, such as can give some account 
how the Grace of God hath appeared unto them, and 
wrought that Heavely Change in them: I professed 
that if my soul could find rest in joyning unto any 
of the Churches professing Christ Jesus now extant, 
I would readily and gladly do it, yea unto themselves 
whom I now oppose... . 

Not finding rest, oe nes knew, there is a 
Time of purity and Primitive Sincerity: there is a 


56. “The Bloody Tenent More Bloody,” N.C.P., IV, 47-48. 
57. Ibid., p. 26. 
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time of Transgression and Apostasy, there is a time 
of coming out of the Babylonian Apostacy & Wilder- 
ness: there is a time of many Flocks pretending to 
be Christs and saying. Loe here he is, &c. and as 
Command of Christ Jesus, goe not into the Wilder- 
ness, goe not into the private Chambers: There is a 
time when Christ Jesus his Doves and Loves cry out 
to him, O thou whome my Soul loveth, tell me where 
thou feedest, where thou makest thy Flock to rest 
at noon; for why should I be as one that turns aside 
to the Flock of my Companions? I doe not remember 
that any Reply was made to this by any of my Oppo- 
sites nor heard I any more of their Objections. 


Conclusion 


It has become evident in the course of this study of 
Williams’ conception of the Church and its ministry that 
his task proved more negative than positive. He devotes 
far more space to an enumeration of the errors of the false 
churches than he does to a positive formulation of a doctrine 
of the Church. In the final analysis, therefore, if we are 
to see Williams in the proper perspective, we must accept 
his testimony that he felt called to be a prophet whose task 
was to bring the Church to repentance and to point her to 
the pristine purity of the Church which Jesus Christ had 
founded. 


58. “George Foxe Digg’d out of his Burrows,” N.C.P., V, 102-104. 
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Che Ecumenical Spirit of Early Baptists 


BY WINTHROP S. HUDSON 


If one is to understand the Baptists of the United States 
it is necessary to begin with the Baptists of the Middle Colo- 
nies who formed the Philadelphia Baptist Association in 
1707. This is a point that was emphasized by Henry C. 
Vedder when he noted the “paramount” influence of the 
Philadelphia Association among American Baptists and de- 
clared that this influence “fixed the character of the denom- 
ination for all time.”! In order to understand the Philadel- 
phia Association, however, it is necessary to give some ac- 
count of the earlier history of the Baptists. 


Early English Baptists 


One of the major problems in clarifying the heritage of 
Baptists of American is to distinguish between two currents 
in early English Baptist life—the current represented by the 
Particular Baptists and the current represented by the Gen- 
eral Baptists. The Particular Baptists derived their name 
from the doctrine of a “particular” or “limited” atonement, 
while the General Baptists were so called because they be- 
lieved in the doctrine of a “general” atonement. The differ- 
ing views of the atonement provided the tags by which the 
two groups were identified, but in each instance a complete 
theological system was involved. Both systems were variant 
forms of Calvinism. The Particular Baptists took their 
stance within the covenant theology which was to be em- 
bodied in the Westminster Standards, whereas the General 
Baptists adhered to that form of Calvinism which is most 
commonly known as Arminianism. Ultimately, in the heat 
of controversy, some of the Particular Baptists were to be 
‘pushed into a defense of the rigidities of a hyper-Calvinism, 
and most of the surviving General Baptists were to end up 
as Unitarians and Pelagians. 

An equally important difference between the two groups 
was in the realm of churchmanship, and this difference in 


1. Henry C. Vedder, A History of the Baptists in the Middle 
States, p. 93. 
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churchmanship was related to their respective points of ori- 
gin—the General Baptists having emerged from among the 
English Separatists whereas the Particular Baptists had their 
roots in non-Separatist Independency. Both the Separatists 
and the non-Separatists were what we today call congrega- 
tionalists. They shared the same convictions with regard to 
the nature and government of the church. They believed 
that church life should be ordered according to the pattern 
of the New Testament churches, and to them this meant that 
they should be self-governing churches composed of be- 
lievers only. The point at which they differed was with re- 
gard to their attitude toward the Church of England. The 
Separatists took what is commonly described as a sectarian 
position, contending that the Church of England was a 
false church and insisting that the break with it must be 
complete and uncompromising. The non-Separatists were 
more ecumenical in spirit. They were seeking to maintain 
some bond of unity among Christians. They recognized that 
even the purest churches are subject to mixture and error, 
and they were unwilling to renounce the Church of England 
as utterly corrupt and thus separate themselves completely 
from those Christians who remained in the parish churches. 
While they believed that it was necessary to separate them- 
selves from the corruptions of the established parish 
churches, they also believed that it would be both a breach 
of Christian charity and an outright act of schism to with- 
hold all forms of communion and to adopt the rigid sectarian 
attitude of the Separatists. 


The General Baptists were the first in the field. Re- 
ligious persecution had induced a group of Lincolnshire 
Separatists to seek asylum in Holland in 1608. One con- 
tingent settled in Amsterdam with John Smyth as minister; 
the other moved on to Leyden under the leadership of John 
Robinson. Within a short time Smyth had come to the con- 
clusion that, if the Separatist contention that “the churches 
of the apostolic constitution consisted of saints only” was 
to be taken seriously, baptism should be restricted to those 
who could offer convincing proofs of grace. Smyth pro- 
ceeded first to baptize himself and then other members of 
the community, forming them into a church. His subsequent 
indecisiveness and theological vagaries, however, alienated 
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some of those who had been won to his view of believer’s 


baptism. This group returned to England in 1611 or 1612 to 
establish a small Baptist church in London. During the 
sojourn in Holland this group had adopted the moderate Cal- 
vinism of Arminius, and the churches springing from its 
influence were to constitule the General Baptist wing of 
the movement. Under the adverse conditions of the time, 
growth was incredibly slow. By the time the Long Parlia- 
ment met in 1640 there were only a half dozen small General 
Baptist churches, embracing in all not more than two 
hundred members. 

The Particular Baptists, as has been noted, stemmed 
from the non-Separatist branch of English Independency or 
Congregationalism. A non-Separatist church had been es- 
tablished in Southwark, across the Thames from London, 
in 1616 by Henry Jacob. In 1638 a number of its members 
withdrew presumably under the leadership of John Spils- 
bury, to form the first Particular Baptist church. It is both 
interesting and significant that this withdrawal from the 
Jacob church was accomplished in orderly fashion by mutual 
consent and occasioned no ill feeling. The Baptist group, 
the record states, expressed a desire “to depart and not to 
be censured,” and permission was granted “with prayer 
made in their behalf.”? 


The origin of the Particular Baptists within the context 
of non-Separatist Independency was to be reflected in many 
facets of their subsequent history. The immediate conse- 
quence was a variety of positions adopted by the Particular 
Baptist leaders. Several of the most prominent among them 
were content to organize “mixed” churches, so that there 
would be no overt breach with their fellow believers who 
dissented from them at the point of baptism. There was no 
indiscriminate admission of members, of course, for the in- 
sistence that only believers could be admitted to the cove- 
nant relationship was not relaxed. Other leaders were to 
feel that the example of Henry Jacob in organizing the 
Southwark church justified them in forming separate 


2. J. H. Shakespeare, Baptist and Congregational Pioneers, pp. 
180-83. An earlier defection had been occasioned by dissatisfaction 
with the “owning of English parishes to be true churches” and the 
Baptist group may have shared this dissatisfaction, but the manner 
of their departure gives no indication of a rigid exclusiveness. 
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churches while maintaining the practice of open communion. 
A few adopted a more rigid view, restricting both mem- 
bership and communion to those baptized as believers. 
This view gained ground during the eighteenth century, 
but toward the close of that century and during the nine- 
teenth century the influence of Robert Hall, and Charles 
H. Spurgeon led most churches to adopt the practice of open 
communion once again. But even those early exponents of 
the more strict views, such as William Kiffin, never denied 
the name of Christian to those believers who did not share 
their views on baptism, and they stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the generality of Independents in all matters of com- 
mon Christian concern. 


The great surge of growth for both the General and the 
Particular Baptists occurred after the overthrow of episcop- 
acy and the outbreak of Civil War, and it continued through- 
out the 1650’s. The most rapid advance was made by the 
Particular Baptists who numbered among their adherents 
some of the outstanding leaders of the Cromwellian regime. 
The General Baptists would have scored greater gains had 
they not suffered large defections into the ranks of the 
Quakers. After the Restoration of the Stuarts in 1660, both 
groups were subjected to the severe disabilities of the 
Clarendon Code and were largely forced to go underground 
until the Act of Toleration of 1689 granted them a measure 
of relief. 


Two things must be said by way of summarizing the 
English development. (1) A great gulf separated the two 
Baptist groups. While the Particular Baptists, in varying 
_ ways and to varying degrees, were able to maintain fellow- 
ship with the Congregationalists, they were largely unable 
or unwilling to maintain a similar relationship with the Gen- 
eral Baptists. The General Baptists, with their closely-knit 
sectarian outlook, were equally adamant. Thus the two 
groups went their separate ways. (2) Both groups suffered 
a marked decline during the early years of the eighteenth 
century. In an effort to maintain themselves, the Particular 
Baptists tended to retreat into a rigid defensive position 
with John Gill becoming their major spokesman. While the 
hyper-Calvinism of these years had a paralyzing effect upon 
any effective evangelistic outreach, it did-at least enable 
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the Particular Baptists to survive. The General Baptists, on 
the other hand, had their vitality drained away by the in- 
roads of skepticism. Their churches generally dwindled and 
died or became frankly Unitarian.’ Thus the field was left 
to the Particular Baptists, and they, as J. H. Shakespeare 
noted, “are the real fore-fathers of the modern denomina- 
tion.””4 


Early American Baptists 


The story was much the same in the American colonies. 
After an early period of growth, the General Baptist church- 
es decayed and disintegrated, and the half dozen churches 
that survived never entered the main stream of American 
Baptist life and exerted no real influence upon its develop- 
ment. 


The first Baptist church to be founded in the English 
colonies of North America was something of a hybrid. It 
was established at Providence, Rhode Island, by Roger Wil- 
liams in 1639, the year after John Spilsbury had gathered a 
Baptist church out of the old Jacob congregation in South- 
wark. While Williams’ general theological position was 
roughly analogous to that of Spilsbury, he had adopted the 
more narrow Separatist view of the church prior to becom- 
ing a Baptist. Williams soon came to the conclusion, how- 
ever, that all existing churches lacked a proper foundation, 
a defect which could be remedied only by a new apostolic 
dispensation in which new apostles, authoritatively com- 
missioned and divinely authenticated, would appear to re- 
establish the true church. The Providence church had no 
strong tradition behind it and the defection of Williams left 


3. The New Connexion General Baptists were the product of the 
Evangelical Revival and were quite explicitly Wesleyan in their 
theology. Although a few of the old General Baptist churches were 
reconstituted under the influence of the Revival and participated in 
the formation of the New Connexion body in 1770, there was no real 
continuity in ethos or patterns of church life. Far from being nar- 
rowly sectarian, this new Baptist group reflected the general loose- 
ness of evangelicalism toward outward forms. The analogous group 
in the United States was represented by the various Free-will Bap- 
tist bodies. The fact that the great exponent of the open-member- 
ship principle in the modern period, John Clifford, came from a New 
Connexion background is indicative of the totally different spirit of 
the two groups. Nothing could be more foreign to the outlook of the 
early General Baptists than this, and at the same time nothing could 
be more ¥. nee with the whole temper of Evangelicalism. 
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it without any strong leadership. Thus a vacuum was creat- 
ed which was filled by the arrival in the community of 
three General Baptists. They took charge and in 1652 the 
church was reorganized on a General Baptist platform. 


While there is evidence of scattered General Baptist 
activity at an early date in most of the colonies, the only 
real cluster of General Baptist churches was in Rhode 
Island. To these churches belongs the honor of forming the 
earliest Baptist Association in America. In 1670 the four 
General Baptist churches united in a yearly meeting, com- 
posed of elders and messengers, for “setting in order the 
things that are wanting” in the churches and for resolving 
“any difficulties that might arise.”5 This Association reached 
the peak of its strength in 1729, when it embraced thirteen 
churches, including five or six that were located in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New York. It slowly dwindled 
thereafter, but managed to eke out a meagre existence. 
Five churches, with 324 members, still survived in 1955. 
The General Baptists in America do not seem to have been 
troubled by the theological erosion which led to the dis- 
integration of the movement in England. They were mostly 
isolated communities whose ranks were not replenished by 
new immigration, and they fell into confusion and decay 
primarily because the English General Baptists were no 
longer in a position to supply them with leadership. 


When the Providence church shifted from what may 
roughly be described as a Particular Baptist position to the 
General Baptist camp, a small minority withdrew to main- 
tain the former witness of the church. This church, however, 
_ never had any real strength and it went out of existence in 
1720. The only strong Particular Baptist center was at New- 
port where, sometime between 1641 and 1648, the church 
that had been gathered by John Clarke adopted Baptist 
views. In terms of his former theological position and 
churchmanship Clarke stood squarely in the center of the 
tradition which characterized the Particular Baptists. Mark 
Lucar, who had come out of the Jacob church with John 
Spilsbury and who had been associated in London with 


5. Richard Knight, History of the General or Six Principle Bap- 
tists, p. 327. -William H. Bowen, “Six Principle Baptists,” a typescript 
in the American Baptist Historical Society Collection. 
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William Kiffin, may have been responsible for Clarke’s 
shift in view on the point of baptism. In any event, Lucar 
served for many years as a ruling elder in the church, 
providing Clarke with strong support. 

With the exception of a church which had a brief exis- 
tence at Kittery, Maine, there were to be only two other 
Particular Baptist churches in all New England for the better 
part of a century. These two churches were both located 
in Massachusetts. The Swansea church was formed in 1663 
by a group of Welsh immigrants under the leadership of 
John Myles, who had been one of the outstanding Baptist 
leaders of Wales and who had served as one of the Triers 
in Cromwell’s voluntary national establishment. The other 
church was at Boston and had been organized in 1665 by 
Thomas Gould and two men from William Kiffin’s London 
congregation. In addition to these three churches—at New- 
port, Swansea, and Boston — another Particular Baptist 
church was to be organized far to the south at Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1683 or 1684. Quite obviously, the future 
did not belong to these isolated churches. 

The important center of Particular Baptist activity in 
America was to be in the Middle Colonies. William Penn 
arrived in Pennsylvania with his first settlers in 1682, and 
two years later a Baptist church was formed at Cold Spring 
in what was to be Bucks county. This church was founded 
by Thomas Dungan, a member of the Newport church. Dun- 
gan died in 1688 and with no leader to replace him the 
church had become extinct by 1702. Fortunately two men 
who were to be instrumental in laying sturdy foundations 
for future Baptist expansion were already on the scene. 
These two men were Elias Keach and Thomas Killingworth, 
both of whom were characterized by an ardent evangelistic 
zeal. 

Killingworth appears to have been a Baptist minister in 
England who made his way to the Delaware Valley by way 
of New Hampshire and Long Island. Keach was the son of 
Benjamin Keach, the most active leader of the Particular 
Baptists in England. The son is reported to have been “a 
very wild spark” who had responded to Penn’s appeals for 
colonists and had left home to make his fortune in the New 
World. He arrived in Philadelphia at the age of nineteen. 
For some reason, perhaps as a jest, he sought to pass him- 
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self off as a minister, and as he should have anticipated he 
was invited to preach. In the midst of his attempted ser- 
mon, he was struck with pangs of conscience and confessed 
his imposture. He thereupon repaired to Cold Spring to 
seek the counsel and comfort of Thomas Dungan, where he 
was baptized and ordained. This was in 1688 and before the 
end of the year Keach had gathered a church at Pennepek, 
composed of Baptists from England, Ireland, and Wales. 
Although the early records are missing, it appears likely 
that Killingworth had already formed a church at Piscata- 
way in New Jersey. Both men preached at scattered centers 
throughout the area, and within two years there were 
churches at Middletown and Cohansey, products of the joint 
labors of the two men. Another church, the Welsh Tract 
church, was organized in Wales in 1701 by a group of Bap- 
tists who were preparing to immigrate to Pennsylvania. This 
group settled briefly near Pennepek and then moved to 
the present state of Delaware where they had secured a 
large grant of land. These were the five churches which 
united to form the Philadelphia Baptist Association in 1707. 


By 1760 the Philadelphia Association embraced church- 
es which were located in the present states of Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, and its missionaries had been 
ranging up and down the coast from South Carolina to 
Nova Scotia. The Charleston Association had been formed 
on the Philadelphia model by Oliver Hart as soon as he had 
arrived there from Philadelphia. The Ketocton Association 
in Virginia and the Warren Association in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island were soon to be organized as subsidiary 
_ bodies of the Philadelphia Association. By the close of the 
American Revolution, other Associations modeled on the 
Philadelphia Association began to spring up everywhere. 


Unity In Christ 


The current of Baptist life in which these Baptists of 
the Middle Colonies stood was made manifest in many ways. 
They called themselves Particular Baptists; their leaders 
and early members came from the Particular Baptist church- 
es of England, Wales, and Ireland; they adopted the Particu- 
lar Baptist Confession of Faith; they utilized Benjamin 
Keach’s Catechism for purposes. of instruction; and they 
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maintained correspondence with the Board of Particular 
Baptist Ministers in London. It is equally clear that they 
stood within the general non-Separatist tradition of Inde- 
pendency, for they constantly appealed to the writings of 
the major non-Separatist divines—such as William Ames, 
Thomas Goodwin, Thomas Hooker, and John Owen—as 
authoritative statements of the point of view they repre- 
sented. This latter point should be emphasized, for too often 
the Baptist position has been regarded as narrowly sec- 
tarian. In this respect, the early situation in Philadelphia 
is most illuminating. 


Elias Keach returned to England in 1692 and John Watt 
succeeded him as minister of the Pennepek church. Three 
years later Watt began preaching in Phildelphia on alter- 
nate Sundays to members of his flock who resided there. 
They met in an abandoned storehouse, formerly used by 
some merchants engaged in trade with Barbados. The few 
Presbyterians in the town joined with the Baptists in their 
worship, and “were received with courtesy and brotherly 
love for the space of about three years.” During this time, 
the Baptists reported, they “made no scruple of holding 
communion with them in the public worship of God and 
common duties of religion, nor of admitting their ministers, 
if at any time they came amongst us, to pray and preach 
in our assemblies.” As soon as the Presbyterians had a 
minister of their own, however, the situation changed. 
“Scruples” began to appear among the Presbyterians, who 
were now not willing, said the Baptists, “to condescend so 
far to us or to allow our ministers the like liberty.” Desiring 
to preserve the love and unity which formerly obtained, the 
Baptist party addressed the following letter to their Pres- 
byterian brethren: 

To our dear and well beloved friends and 

_ brethren... of the Presbyterian judgment belong- 
‘ing to the meeting in Philadelphia; the church of 
Christ baptized on confession of faith, over which 
John Watts is pastor, send salutation of grace, 


mercy, and peace from God our Father and from our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Dearly beloved: Having seriously and in the 
fear of God considered our duties of love to and 
bearing with one another and receiving the weak 
in faith; and knowing that love, peace, and unity 
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tend much to the honor of Christ and Christianity 
and to the conviction and conversion of sinners and 
the comfort and establishment of believers and 
being desirous of your company heavenward as far 
as may be, and, as much as we can, to heal the 
breach betwixt us occasioned by our difference in 
judgment (none being yet perfect in knowledge); 
we have ag on ae it necessary to make to you this 
proposition following for peace (as being the neces- 
sary term upon which we may safely, comfortably, 
and peaceably hold Christian communion together 
in the things wherein we agree in the public wor- 
ship of God and common duties of religion, as in 
prayer, preaching, praising God, reading and hear- 
ing the Word) viz. 

We do freely confess and promise for ourselves 
that we can and do own and allow of your approved 
ministers who are fitly qualified and sound in the 
faith and of holy lives to pray and preach in our 
assemblies. If you can also freely confess and prom- 
ise for yourselves that you can and will own and 
allow of our approved ministers who are fitly quali- 
fied and sound in the faith and of holy lives to preach 
and pray in your assemblies ... (then) each side 
may own, embrace ,and accept of one another as 
follow brethren and ministers of Christ, and hold 
and maintain Christian communion and fellowship. 

Unto which proposition for peace (that further 
disputes and vain janglings may be prevented) we 
shall desire, if you please, your plain and direct 
answer ... left for us at the widow Elton’s house in 
Philadelphia. Subscribed in behalf of the rest the 
30th of the 8th month, 1698. 


The Presbyterian party, in their reply, refused to give a 
direct answer and proposed a conference instead. Although 
the Baptist representatives tarried at the meeting house 
- “till near sun set” on the day appointed for the conference, 
the Presbyterian representatives did not appear. Being in- 
formed that it was useless to pursue the matter further, the 
Baptists sent a final communication, saying that, since “we 
are not likely to receive answer to our reasonable propo- 
sition, necessity constrains us to meet apart from you till 
such time as we receive an answer and are assured that you 
can own us as we can do you; though still we remain the 
same as before and stand by what we have written.”6 


6. Morgan Edwards, Materials toward a History of the Baptists 
in Pennsylvania, pp. 104-09. Paes 
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This willingness to acknowledge that in this “muddy 
world” no one can claim to be “perfect in knowledge” and 
this eagerness to preserve love and unity among Christians 
in spite of differences in judgment was the characteristic 
spirit of non-Separatist Independency, and it was to find 
repeated expression among the Baptists in America, stand- 
ing as they did within this tradition. It did not mean that 
they were willing to compromise their convictions. “We 
know but in part, and do therefore wait upon God for fur- 
ther light,” the Particular Baptists had declared in 1646, 
“yet we believe that we ought in our practice to obey... 
God in the use of that light which he hath given us.” 
Thomas Hooker put it more vividly when he said: “We 
doubt not what we practice, but it’s beyond all doubt that 
all men are liars and we are in the number of those poor 
feeble men; either we do or may err, though we do not 
know it; what we have learned we do profess, and yet pro- 
fess still to live that we may learn.”” Thus the tentativeness 
which slips so easily into indifferentism was avoided. They 
practiced what they believed, but their practice was coupled 
with an acknowledgment that they still might have much to 
learn and with a recognition of the basic unity in Christ 
which transcended the differences which separated Chris- 
tian from Christian® 


Authority of Scripture 


The authority of the Scriptures was the ultimate ground 
upon which the non-Separatist Independents stood. It was 
in the light of the Scriptures that they determined both 
their beliefs and their practice. While they did not wish 
to be divisive and while their constant endeavor was to 


7. E. B. Underhill, Confessions of Faith, p. 59. Thomas Hooker, 
A Survey of the Summe of Church Discipleship, preface. W. T. Whit- 
‘ley, History of British Baptists, p. 94. 

8. A full account of this basic point of view is to be found in 
W. S. Hudson, “Denominationalism as a Basis for Ecumenicity: A 
Seventeenth Century Conception,” Church History, March, 1955, pp. 
32-50. The classic analysis of the distinctions between the Separatist 
and the non-Separatist positions is Perry Miller, Orthodoxy in Mass- 
achusetts (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). Miller finds it somewhat dif- 
ficult to understand the non-Separatist position which he describes, 
assuming that the non-Separatist motivation was rooted in considera- 
tions of expediency. It apparently did not occur to him that these 
men were seriously concerned with finding a basis to preserve a bond 
of unity in the midst of division. 
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maintain love and unity with fellow Christians at every 
point possible, their first loyalty was to the mind and will 
of Christ as made known to them in the Scriptures. Obe- 
dience to him, of necessity, took precedence over every 
other consideration. This fact was made abundantly clear 
in the Apologetical Narration which was the most authorita- 
tive statement of the point of view of the non-Separatist 
Independents, having been drafted and published in 1643 as 
a party platform by the Dissenting Brethren of the West- 
minster Assembly. 

“The supreme rule” in determining “the positive part 
of church worship and government,” the Dissenting Brethren 
asserted, is “the primitive pattern and example of the 
churches erected by the apostles.” This was the “pillar of 
fire” by which they were to be guided. They found it neces- 
sary, of course, to make a distinction between the “apostolic 
directions, pattern, and examples recorded in the New Testa- 
ment” and their own apprehension of them; and conse- 
quently they were resolved “not to make our present judg- 
ment and practice a binding law unto ourselves for the 
future.” 

We had too great an instance of our own frailty 

in the former way of our conformity, and there- 

fore ... we kept this reserve ... to alter and re- 

tract (though not lightly) whatever should be dis- 


covered to be taken up out of a misunderstanding 
of the rule. 


Nevertheless, they were confident that in the Scriptures 
there was “a complete sufficiency” to “make the churches 
of God perfect (mere circumstances we except, or what rules 
the law of nature doth in common dictate), if the directions 
and examples therein delivered were fully known and fol- 
lowed.” While they were forced to keep a “reserve... 
to alter and retract” and to acknowledge that they did “not 
possess that sufficiency of knowledge as to be able to lay 
forth all those rules therein which may meet with all cases 
and emergencies .. . or that may give satisfaction to all 
queries possible to be put unto us; yet we found principles 
enough, not only fundamental and essential to the being of 
a church, but super-structory also for the well being of it, 
and those to us clear and certain, and such as might well 
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serve to preserve our churches in peace and from offense, 
and would comfortably guide us to heaven in a safe way.” 
The “supreme rule” of finding in the Scriptures the 
fundamental authority for faith and practice was the basic 
assumption which spelled out the pattern of church life 
exemplified in the “Association of Particular Baptist Church- 
es annually held at Philadelphia.” Nowhere was it to be 
more vividly stated than in a letter drafted by the First 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia in 1699. Thomas Clayton, 
the local Episcopal clergyman, had urged them to unite with 
the Church of England and had pressed them for an of- 
ficial reply to his overtures. 
The letter which the members of the church drafted 
stated “that to rend from a rightly constituted church of 
Christ is that which our souls abhor; and that love, peace, 
and unity with all Christians, and concord and agreement in 
the true faith and worship of God, are that which we greatly 
desire; and we should be glad if yourself or others would 
inform us wherein we err from the truth and ways of Christ; 
nor are we at all averse to a reconciliation with the Church 
of England, provided it can be proved that her constitution, 
orders, officers, worship, and service are of divine appoint- 
ment and not of human invention.” The reason for this in- 
sistence, they continued, is that we understand “that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the only Head, King, Lord, and Law- 
giver of his Church, whom alli are bound to hear and obey 
under the severe penalty of an utter extirpation from among 
the people of God; and that his laws and will are only to be 
found in and known by the sacred Scriptures which are the 
only supreme, sufficient, and standing rule of all faith and 
worship.” 
They had separated from the Church of England, they 
declared, because they did not find its constitution—“with 
all the orders, officers, worship, and service at this day in 
use and maintained”—to be agreeable to or warranted by 
the Scriptures, and this remained the stumbling block to 
any reunion. To be persuaded, they must be shown, among 
other things, that “the church of Christ under the New 
Testament may consist of or be made up of a mixed mul- 
titude and their seed ... whether they are godly or ungodly, 


9. Thomas Goodwin et al, An Apologetical Narration, pp. 3, 9-11. 
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holy or profane.” The fundamental assumption underlying 
their whole position was a firm conviction that Christ had 
not given “power and authority to any man, men, convoca- 
tion, or synod to make, constitute, and set up any other laws, 
orders, officers, rites, and ceremonies in his Church, besides 
those which he hath appointed in his Holy Word; or to alter 
or change those which he hath therein appointed, according 
as from time to time to them may seem convenient.”!? 


Conclusion 


Enough has been said to indicate that the Baptists of 
the Philadelphia Association can be properly understood 
only as their general position is interpreted within the con- 
text of the presuppositions of non-Separatist Independency. 
A full-blown pattern of church life, of course, was involved— 
embracing specific doctrines of the church, of the ministry, 
and of church government. The corollary to this is that the 
pattern of church life exemplified in the Philadelphia As- 
sociation must be studied in detail if one is to understand 
the tradition which initially shaped the life of American 
Baptists as a whole. It is true that other influences were 
ultimately to result in a drastic modification of this tra- 
dition, especially in the North, but these influences never 
completely succeeded in obscuring the earlier pattern. 


10. Morgan Edwards, op. cit., pp. 99-103. 
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Che Liberating Christ 


(CoLossians 3:1-11) 
BY NOLAN P. HOWINGTON 


Like the ending of a long night, the battle of central 
Europe moved toward its finale. The American and Rus- 
sian forces formed the two jaws of a huge vice. The remain- 
ing German units were crushed into submission. During 
those last days of combat, the Allied armies overran several 
concentration camps where the Nazis had kept men and wo- 
men by the thousands in a tyrannous captivity. Streams of 
humanity poured forth from those prisons to fill the high- 
ways and fields. These unfortunate persons bore in their 
bodies the marks of malnutrition, the bruises and scars of 
a brutal incarceration. Despite physical weakness and men- 
tal confusion, these liberated captives demonstrated a high 
degree of appreciation for the soldiers who had opened the 
gates to a new life, and restored the Creator’s gift of freedom. 

The Apostle Paul wrote the Colossian letter to a people 
who had come out of the darkness of sin and out of the 
shadows of an ascetic religion. For them Jesus was the Great 
Emancipator who had set them free from a gruelling and 
wasteful bondage. This text has a relevance for us if we 
would be released from all lower allegiances and realize the 
higher life “which is being renewed in knowledge after 
the image of its creator.” From what does he set man 
free? 

Christ sets men free from the claims of a crass material- 
ism. “If then you have been raised with Christ, seek the 
things that are above .. . Set your mind on things that are 
above, not on things that are on earth” (vv. 1-2). Every 
Christian feels the pull of the material world. How can he 
escape it? It surrounds him, calls to him and exercises a 
strong influence over his life. Nor does Christianity coun- 
tenance a pure otherworldliness that involves retreat from 
reality, a distain for the value of material goods, and an im- 
munization from earthly stress. The materialism of any age 
may, however, become a deadly foe to the Christian spirit. 
“The cares of the world and the delight in riches” still choke 
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the Word (Matt. 13:22). Demas’ fondness for this present 
world causes him to forsake Paul. A bitter criticism hurled 
at professing Christians is that they are so completely en- 
tangled with earthly interests that they fail to reflect the 
spirit of Jesus. Christians are greatly influenced by the 
sensate culture which, according to P. A. Sorokin, is so domi- 
nant in our age [The Reconstruction of Humanity (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1948), p. 98]. Things may be temporal but 
they are also tangible and an undue preoccupation with 
them is apt to overshadow the “unseen and spiritual” world. 


That is why Jesus spoke of riches, not as wrong in them- 
selves, but as a possible enemy to the Christian life. Wealth, 
or the quest for wealth, may encourage a false sense of se- 
curity. Men come to worship the creation and not the 
Creator! Thus it becomes “easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of God.” Jesus’ warning, however, extends to all per- 
sons who are occupied with the business of gaining a liveli- 
hood. The most common person, working at menial tasks, 
may exalt mammon at the expense of devotion to Christ. 
Even the saints are tempted to adopt the world’s standards 
of greatness and success! The philosophy of comfort and 
ease, encouraged by material possessions and the greed for 
gold rob men of any appetite for spiritual realities. 


Things have a definite value. But things must be made 
subservient to the great spiritual ends of life. Earth has its 
beauty but it is ephemeral. Economic issues are of great 
concern to a man who has a family to support and bills to 
pay each month. Bread is important, but “man shall not 


_live by bread alone.” Actually the Christian lives in one 


world while he lives for another. Not for a moment does 
he ignore the reality of this mundane life. Rather he brings 
the Eternal into time and infuses his earthly task with spirit- 
ual purpose. He has a balanced sense of values. This re- 
lation to two worlds is illustrated by a figure in the Book 
of Revelation (10:1-2). The writer envisions an angel 
standing with one foot on land and one on the sea, his head 
encircled by a rainbow. Even so the child of God who 
lives on this earth at the same time keeps his mind fixed on 
that eternal city of God. Christ has set him free from his 
bondage to earthly things. He now seeks those “things 
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above”—the sphere in which Christ lives and reigns. Christ 
controls him. He walks the earth as a free man! 


Christ also liberates men from the tyranny of the “flesh.” 
The “flesh” signifies a lower level of living; the “spirit,” the 
identity of the self with Christ. “Put to death therefore 
what is earthly in you... you have put off the old nature 
with its practices and have put on the new nature” (vv. 5, 
9-10). Who has not experienced that sharp inner conflict be- 
tween good and evil? 


Men have reacted to this inner struggle in various ways. 
Some have accepted the ascetic ideal, and, regarding the 
body as evil, have sought release through a retreat from 
reality. Others have adopted a philosophy of pleasure and 
have yielded to bodily apeptites, “doing what comes natural- 
ly.” Still others have regarded the body as sacred, the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, and have endeavored to sub- 
ordinate it to spiritual ends. This was the attitude of Paul 
himself. He felt this desperate struggle between the high- 
er and the lower natures. He had found that his only hope 
for victory in moral living stemmed from Christ who had 
liberated him from himself! (Romans 7:14-25). 


The Christian ideal calls for the most radical denial of 
self. The flesh-dominated life must be dug out by the roots 
and destroyed! The severity of this demand was occasioned 
by the commonness of gross immorality and the high stand- 
ard required of Christians. The ugly sins described by the 
apostle have been condemned by the church in every age. 
“Immorality, impurity, passion, evil desire, and covetous- 
ness, which is idolatry” are the fruits of unregenerate hu- 
man nature in each generation. It has been easy to isolate 
and condemn these coarse sins of the flesh. Paul gives no 
comfort to those who are guilty of such evils cf Romans 
1:26-31; Gal. 5:17-21). “On account of these the wrath of 
God is coming.” Every moral detour leads to inner degra- 
dation and outward degeneration. 

The apostle, however, draws up a new catalog of sins 
(v. 8). Thus he follows the pattern of Jesus, who, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, looked behind the overt act for the 
hidden motivation in the heart. There are subtle sins, sins 
of the disposition, that are as evil as the gross sins of the 
flesh. Some of the biggest sinners may never go wrong 
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physically! In Jesus’ parable of the prodigal son, the elder 
brother displayed an ugly spirit of jealousy, anger, and self- 
righteousness. He, too, was a prodigal! Paul names some 
of the vicious sins that tear at the hearts of men and women: 
“anger, malice, wrath, slander and foul talk.” Who has 
not encountered persons who are orthodox in letter but 
most unchristian in attitude and speech? There is a woman 
who can quote Scripture freely and boast of several diplomas 
for training courses, but she has a tongue that is sharp as 
a razor and a disposition that is more satanic than angelic! 
Or there is a man morally correct in his behavior who none- 
theless reacts with jealousy and bitterness toward those who 
threaten his position of leadership in the church or com- 
munity. Persons with violent tempers may never classify 
their outbursts as sins. So many of our evils we never con- 
demn! A person who steals a trifling item from a store 
may be punished under the law by imprisonment or fine. 
But what of the individual, who, because of a vicious temper 
or a jealous nature, steals the joy of the home or wrecks the 
harmony of the group? The community gossip may be 
more of a moral pest than the community drunkard! 


Are not bitterness, hatred, gossip, slander, ill-will, and 
foul thoughts among the cardinal sins from which Christ 
would set us free? These evils do not belong to the “new 
nature.” Our disposition must be changed until it becomes 
like that of the Master’s, until we reach the point where we 
can testify, “I have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer 
I who live, but Christ who lives in me.” 


Our redemption is not complete, however, until Chirst 
has liberated us from the corrosion of an unexamined prej- 
- udice. “Here there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcised 
and uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, free man, but 
Christ is all, and in all” (v. 11). Men have always drawn 
hard, fast lines and raised up barriers between themselves 
and their fellows. In order to justify these barriers they 
seek the sanctions of common sense, political expediency, 
economic necessity, and frequently, religion itself. 

There are national lines which separate men from each 
other. Though the world has been shrinking in size due to 
modern means of communication and transportation, there 
are cultural and ideological differences which keep nations 
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from friendly intercourse with each other. The spirit of 
nationalism often contributes to this widening gap. Yet 
Christianity crosses geographical boundaries. Christian 
people, regardless of national background, can clasp hands 
in brotherly fashion. Christ destroys the barriers. Has not 
God “made from one every nation of men to live on all the 
face of the earth”? Any worthy plan for world peace and 
brotherhood must take account of the Christ who is at home 
in every land and whose Spirit in men makes for peace on 
earth. 


There are racial barriers. Racism, as Edmund Soper 
reminds us, is a world issue. These are tense times for 
serious Christians, whether they live in the United States, 
in India, or in Nigeria. Here at home we speak of the “Negro 
problem.” May it not be the “white problem” as well? 
Prejudice is not particular; it sits at home in the heart of 
any person who will offer it a home. The very least we 
can do is to take a long look at our prejudice in the light 
of the gospel of Jesus. Jesus, himself a Jew, had no feelings 
of animosity or superiority toward men of other racial and 
cultural groups. Once he deliberately journeyed through 
Samaria with his disciples, though the pious Jew generally 
avoided contacts with Samaritans as one would avoid a 
plague! Jesus never felt that it was enough merely to talk 
about improving relations between the races. He took 
steps to demonstrate the spirit of brotherly kindness and 
friendly helpfulness. 


So much of our conversation about race relations is 
overcast by our unexamined prejudices. Is it not time to 
ask ourselves, “How Christian are my feelings toward my 
‘brothers in black’?” We might begin by dispensing with 
the “bugaboo” about inter-marriage. A man can be my 
brother in Christ without becoming my brother-in-law in 


the flesh! 


Paul was a Hebrew of the Hebrews. But he recognized 
that in Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew! With God 
there is no race problem. He makes no artificial distinctions 
between men. No one will deny that there are differences 
in people. Some differences may always exist. The wrong 
is done when men allow the continuance of unbrotherly dis- 
criminations based on those human differences. An even 
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greater wrong occurs when religious sanctions are sought for 
these unchristian acts. 


Men erect religious barriers. One can hope that jealous 
rivalries, friction, and ill feeling between religious groups 
are diminishing in our society. Denominational pride can 
become a serious sin. Should our numerical strength cause 
us to pull our ecclesiastical robes about us in pharisaic pride 
while we judge ourselves better than the rest of God’s chil- 
dren? Divine favor need not be construced as favoritism! 
Whatever “distinctives” we possess are ours to share in 
humility, never to exhibit in pride. 


I am a Baptist, both by “birth” and by reflection. In my 
own mind, I have satisfactory reasons for my beliefs and 
commitments, and an abiding gratitude for our religious 
heritage. But a man’s deepest convictions need not lead him 
to regard with darkest suspicions the professed faith of 
earnest men in other denominations. The task of taking 
the world for Christ demands that we work together to meet 
the world’s needs. In some ways we are doing that al- 
ready. Even sincere conservative men realize that there 
can be a working unity without an organic union. We have 
one thing in common: Christ! The world needs him, not 
our varied interpretations of him or our differences of 
opinions about him. 


Harry Kemp has caught up this idea in a thoughtful 
poem: 
“He comes to break the barriers down 
Raised up by barren creeds; 
Aout the globe, from zone to zone, 
Like sunlight he proceeds; 


He comes to give the world’s starved heart 
The perfect love it needs. 


“The Christ whose friends have played him false, 
Whom dogmas have belied— 

Still speaking to the hearts of men 
Though shamed and crucified— 

The Master of the centuries 
Who will not be denied.” 
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Before the white light of God’s judgment, all our man- 
made barriers crumble to dust. Only one line does he 
draw: the line between the good and the bad, between “the 
sheep and the goats” (Matt. 25:31-46). Around the cross 
of his Son the ground is level: the partitioning walls are 
broken down. What room remains for our prejudices? For 
“Christ is all and in all.” 

Christ has set us free! he makes us new men; he gives 
us a new hope; he plants a new love within us; he turns our 
faces toward a new home. There is a paradox here: While 
he liberates us, he also enslaves us! He puts to death what 
is earthly in us; he makes us his bondslaves! Yet in that re- 
lationship we find our only true freedom. 


“Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 

Force me to render up my sword 

And I shall conqueror be!” 


Book Reviews 


I. Biblical Studies 


A Survey of the Old and New Testaments. By Russell Bradley 
Jones. on Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1957. 372 
pages. .95. 


The author’s purpose is to help train future Christian leaders 
who know, believe, practice and proclaim the Word of Life. To 
achieve this purpose, the author seeks to expose the heart of each 
book of the Bible and all essential phases of Biblical history, so as 
to emphasize one idea: “The Bible story of redeeming love.” The 
contents are presented in seven parts: Redemption Planned, Genesis 
1-2; Redemption Required, Genesis 3:1-11:26; Redemption Prepared 
For, Genesis 11:27-Malachi 4; Redemption Effected, the Gospels; Re- 
demption Shared, the Acts; Redemption Explained, the Epistles; 
Redemption Realized, the Revelation. 


The book has strength. It shows how the Bible’s central idea, 
redeeming love, gives meaning to all Biblical facts. This unifying 
and comprehensive idea is set forth in one volume. It makes good 
use of archaeological findings. The logic and sentence structure 
make the book easy to read. Many will rejoice in the use of The 
King James Version, and in the emphatic rejection of the modern 
critical approach to the study of the Bible. There are extensive 
bibliographical lists at the end of each chapter. 

Many would question the author’s assumption that faith can 
live only on the traditional views of scripture—that the critical ap- 
proach destroys faith. The issue and the situation are not that 
simple. For many there is no conflict between faith and all the 
facts of persistent, consecrated scholarship. For many this is the 
only way that faith can be clarified, justified and strengthened. 

Some have overworked such critical tools as The Documentary 
Hypothesis and Form Criticism. Dr. Jones (head of the Depart- 
ment of Bible and Religious Education, Carson-Newman College, 


' Jefferson City, Tennessee) has produced a book which will challenge 


critical scholars to be sure of their facts and conclusions; and it 
will help to effect the needed synthesis in Bible study—a com- 
bination of the solid results of constructive, critical research and 
the tested and abiding elements in the faith of our fathers. 

William W. Adams 


In the Beginning God. By William M. Logan. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: pred Knox Press, 1957. %90 pages. $2.25. 

This brief, yet packed, little volume is an exploration of the 
meaning of the first eleven chapters in the book of Genesis. Dr. 
Miller has drawn from many sources and has done an excellent job 
of collecting, reworking, and re-expressing. In many ways, his work 
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resembles that fine volume by Alan Richardson on the same sub- 
ject. 

The point of view of the author is that Genesis 1-11 is meant 
to teach neither science nor history. It is a collection of poetic 
parables designed to communicate several basic ideas: (1) man’s 
complete dependence upon God, (2) man’s powerful tendency to 
rebel against God, (3) man’s resulting state of alienation from God, 
and (4) man’s deep need of reconciliation to God. In teaching these 
great truths, the early sections of Genesis lay the foundation for the 
coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In the reviewer’s mind, this sort of a treatment of Genesis 1-11 
is the only type that can satisfy a science-saturated society, chiefly 
because this treatment clears the ground, refuses to argue about 
peripherals, and goes to the heart of the story of redemption as 
heralded in these amazing chapters. Such a view of Genesis hits a 
man where he lives, and this is exactly what these verses were 
meant to do. For it is only when I realize that I depend on God, 
I rebel against God, I am alienated from God, and I need to be 
reconciled to him that Genesis 1-11 really has meaning for me. 
Too long we have argued about who Adam was (anthropologically) 
in order to keep from facing up to the fact that we are Adam (spirit- 
ually). This book corrects our evasions. 


This work of Rev. Miller is a volume that needs to be placed 
in the hands and before the eyes of the modern college student be- 
fore he meets with the inevitable Genesis questions. Many a pastor 
will profit from it, too, for not only will he get a fine intellectual 
house-cleaning, but also thoughts for at least 100 sermons. Finally, 
this book is one that I would not be ashamed to put in the hands 
of some of my non-Christian university colleagues. In fact, I be- 


lieve T will. George K. Schweitzer 


The Supernatural Origin of the Bible. By Kenneth James Net- 
tles. New York: Exposition Press, Inc., 1957. 179 pages. $3.00. 

The author’s purpose is to prove that the Bible is of super- 
natural origin, and is not the product of evolution working in finite 
minds. 

To achieve that purpose, he has drawn from extensive reading 
in the literature of both conservative and liberal scholars, and he has 
reduced the facts to ten clear reasons for accepting the Bible as 
‘supernatural. The ten reasons are presented in ten chapters. 

The book has merit. There are a few teachers and other leaders 
who do deny the supernatural origin of the Bible. Such foolishness 
must be effectively opposed. This book will help to do that. It is 
clear and easy to read. This is a good book to use in introducing 
beginners to this field of study. 

The book is not complete. It is like some efforts to interpret 
the incarnate Son of God: in setting forth his deity, his humanity 
is ignored, or is left without clear recognition or definite meaning. 
Of course the Bible is supernatural. The supernatural worked in 
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and through human beings. Other books can be used to supplement 
Dr. Nettle’s fine volume, so as to set forth all the facts regarding 
the Bible’s origin. 

William W. Adams 


Israel and Revelation. By Eric Voegelin. Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1956. Volume I of six volumes on 
Order and History. 533 pages. $7.50. 


Order and History is the title of the title of the projected six 
volumes on the study of human existence in society and history by 
Boyd Professor of Government at Louisiana State University. This 
monumental work will encompass the symbolic forms of Western 
thought—myth, history, philosophy, empire, Christianity, and gnosis— 
from their origins to the modern period. 


In Israel and Revelation which is the first volume of this study 
Voegelin shows that the great event in the history of the ancient 
Near East was the break of Israel with imperial civilizations and its 
establishment as the historically conscious Chosen People under 
God. After discovering the meaning of history and symbols of order 
for Israel, the author then relates the concepts of Israel to modern 
conceptions of history. 

T. C. Smith 


Discovery in the Judean Desert. By Geza Vermes. New York: 
Desclee Company, 1956. 237 pages. $5.00. 

This valuable book appeared first in French in 1953. Its English 
translation makes available the original material with slight revision 
and some additional material such as a description of the Qumran 
monastery. However there is needed a discussion of the Nahum 
scroll with the mention of Demetrius. 


The first part of the book deals with over eighty documents in 
regard to discovery, origin, date, ownership, and content. Also there 
is noted some of the journals in which the individual documents 
are treated. 


The second part gives an annotated translation of the “Habakkuk 
Commentary,” the Manual of Discipline, the Damascus Document, 
the War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness, and Thanks- 
giving Hymns. Included also is a valuable selected bibliography. 
This is one of the best books on the Dead Sea Scrolls now in print. 

John Joseph Owens 


Studies in the Traditions of the Hebrew Language. By Ze’ev 
Ben-Hayyim. Madrid: Instituto “Arias Montano”, 1954. 150 pages. 
The book has three chapters dealing with divergent subjects. 
First, the form of the pronominal suffixes ka, ha and the afforma- 
tive ta are discussed as to tradition and possible explanation. Sec- 
ond, there is a very interesting chapter dealing with the pronuncia- 
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tion of Hebrew as shown by the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah. Third, 
the author seeks to establish the importance of Samaritan tradition 
to Hebrew and Aramaic history. Too much reliance is expressed in 
regard to the resultant forms of the various dialectical expression. 
Insufficient attention is paid to historical development. Valid ex- 
planations must take both into consideration. 

The specimens of Samaritan pronunciation were revealing. Par- 
ticularly the phonetic transcription of the Parable of Balaam of 
Numbers 23 was enlightening. 

John Joseph Owens 


Teach Yourself Hebrew. By R. K. Harrison. New York: David 
McKay Co., 1956. 215 pages. $3.50. 


The aim of this book is to present Hebrew grammar in such a 
way that a student would be able to learn the language without the 
necessity of an instructor. The material is explained in a very sim- 
ple fashion generally. At times the presentation will confuse the 
learner even as an advanced student will fail to understand. For in- 
stance the chapter on the syllable and the shewa will exasperate 
a classroom teacher. The main objection to the book is that it is too 
limited in the scope of material. Much that is included in other 
elementary grammars is neglected. Therefore the student will need 
to supplement this information in order to have the bare essentials 
of Hebrew. 

It is accurate since it is clear that it is based on Davidson’s Gram- 
mar. The printing is clear and is relatively free from typographic 
errors. The vocabularies for the early lessons are too long and the 
exercises are too short and unreal. The later exercises are greatly 
improved and will be very useful. The accentuation is inconsistent 
and consequently is misleading. An undue number of pages are 
consumed by verbal paradigms. 

John Joseph Owens 


A Christian Palestinian Syriac Horologion. Edited by Matthew 
Black. Cambridge: The University Press, 1954. 457 pages. $12.50. 

The Berlin manuscript Or. Oct. 1019 is written in late Palestinian 
Syriac. The place and date of this writing is Jerusalem, A.D. 1187- 
1188. It may have come from the library of the convent of St. 
Catherine on Mt. Sinai. It gives us a Book of Hours used by the 
‘Malkites which is believed to be the only branch of Syrian Christi- 
anity which fully embraced the dogmatic formula of Chalcedon. 

Old Testament scholars are herein given some forty-five different 
Psalms. Thirty-five full Psalms are now available in Palestinian 
Syriac. Also such texts as Jonah 2, Habakkuk 3, Isaiah 26:9-19 are 
found. The Song of Moses, Exodus 15, is attributed to Miriam. 

Professor Black has given the text in Estrangela with admirable 
critical notes. An accurate translation with the vocabulary of new 
words makes this a most useful volume. 

John Joseph Owens 
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Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. Volumes 5 and 
6; Fish, Bread and Wine. By Erwin R. Goodenough. New York: 
Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series xxxvii), 1956. 205 and 261 pages 
plus plates. No price given. 


Volumes five and six of this monumental work on Jewish sym- 
bolism are the first volumes in which detailed application of the 
author’s method to borrowed symbols has been presented. Here food 
symbols borrowed by Jews from paganism have been examined. 


One is almost overwhelmed by the mass of epigraphic and 
archeological material which has been assembled to support the 
author’s contention that Judaism adopted not only the external sym- 
bols of the pagan world with which it was in contact, but took over 
as well the interpretation of those symbols as meaningful in a mystic 
hope for the experience of God and for immortality. Each symbol 
and its significance is traced through various cultic and mystic 
practices in the different pagan cultures in order to show that a 
common pattern of symbolic meaning may be found in paganism, 
Judaism, and, at times, in Christianity. Although the author does 
not claim that he is able to produce a linear history of each symbol, 
he does leave the impression that parallelism in symbol and meaning 
indicates dependence. One is constrained to ask, however, whether 
the uniformity of pattern is actually drawn from the material or 
found in the material by one who has himself created the pattern. 
The assumption of a Jewish sacramental meal of bread, wine, and 
fish from which the Christians learned “to eat and drink their Mes- 
siah in a Eucharistic meal” (VI,220) and which basically expressed 
the pagan longing for mystic union with God and immortality dis- 
torts, to say the least, historical and theological explanations of the 
cultic meal in both Judaism and Christianity. 


Heber F. Peacock 


Introduction to New Testament Study. By Donald T. Rowling- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1956. $3.95. 246 pages. 


This is a serious book, written for the layman as well as the 
theologian. It is content-centered, historically-oriented, and inclu- 
sive in scope. The author clearly outlines his presuppositions and 
introduces the reader to the methods of New Testament study before 
presenting each book. He recognizes that the New Testament chal- 
lenges us to an historical quest but that “the fundamental challenge 
of the New Testament is not to an intellectual quest, but to the 
commitment of a life” (p. 218). Each chapter is followed by a list 
of books for further study and there is a good general bibliography. 
It can be heartily recommended as a first introduction to the New 
Testament. 

Heber F. Peacock 
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Toward Understanding Jesus. By Elwyn E. Tilden, Jr. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Zall, eo 1956. 289 pages. 


It is difficult to offer criticism of an author who apologizes at 
length in the preface for every possible shortcoming of his book. 
This in itself forestalls any critical treatment except of the preface 
itself. Head of the Department of Religion at Lafayette College, Pro- 
fessor Tilden has written “an academically disciplined book” which 
treats of Jesus and his ministry too “academically.” To promise at 
the outset that he “lucidly develops the biographical facts” and offers 
“thorough discussions of many religions” is of course a trifle ridicu- 
lous. To describe Jesus as an “expert” in religion may be innocuous 
enough for a non-Christian but is hardly satisfying in an author who 
aims at “understanding Jesus.” Perhaps the most constructive sug- 
gestions made in the book are included in the concluding pages 
where “suggestions for the next step in reading” direct the reader 
to better books. 

J. Estill Jones 


The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels. Volume II. By W. L. Kn 
Edited soe Chadwick. Cambridge: University Press, 1957. 170 
pages. $4.00. 


This is the second of two proposed volumes on the Synoptic 
Gospels to be published after the death of the author. It is an 
excursus into literary criticism and must be read with an open Bible. 
The author, a very capable New Testament scholar, has combined 
source and form criticism in a detailed study of Matthew and Luke. 
The three parts are logically “The Question of Q,” “The Sources of 
Luke,” and “The Sources of Matthew.” Though highly technical in 
part, the book outlines a methodology which is applicable at any 
precise point in the Synoptic Gospels. Its value, then, lies in the 
methodology outlined as well as in the interpretive results achieved. 


J. Estill Jones 


The Golden Gospels of Echternach. Text based on the German 
by — Metz. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 96 pages. 


Codez Aureus Epternacensis, a Latin manuscript of the Four 
.Gospels from the eleventh century, is not important for its text but 
for its beautiful illuminations. All the arts of modern reproduction 
techniques have been employed to produce the original color of these 
illustrations. All art lovers and those interested in the medieval 
world will welcome this publication as an extraordinary accomplish- 
ment. 


This manuscript is of the finest vellum and its Vulgate text is 
written in golden ink. It is now in the possession of the Ger- 
manisches National-Museum in Nuremberg. 


T. C. Smith 
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The Message of the Fourth Gospel. By Eric L. Titus. Nashville: 
Abingdon a. 1957. 253 pages. $3.50. 

The author is professor of New Testament Literature at Southern 
California School of Theology and produced with Ernest Cadman 
Caldwell The Gospel of the Spirit. This work, offering more de- 
tailed interpretation, serves as something of a companion volume. 

Of greatest value is a chapter in Part I entitled “The Evangelist’s 
Literary Method.” Here Professor Titus offers a reasonable approach 
in a list of eleven literary techniques each of which he illustrates in 
the Gospel. A final relating of the Gospel to the oral period sub- 
stitutes for the frequently arid presentation of date, occasion, etc. 

In Part II, “The Commentary,” Professor Titus discusses the con- 
tents of the Gospel quite properly by sections rather than by a verse 
by verse exegesis. It is doubtful if any two interpreters of the 
Fourth Gospel would interpret all these sections in the same way, 
but it must be said that Professor Titus has written clearly and 
capably a series of closely related interpretive essays. This is a use- 
ful book on the Fourth Gospel. 


J. Estill Jones 


The Acts of the Apostles. By William Barclay. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1955. 213 pages. $2.50. 


The Gospel of Mark. Ros William Barclay. Philadephia: West- 
minster Press, 1956. $2.50 


The Gospel of Luke. By William Barclay. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1956. 314 pages. $2.50. 


The Letters to the Corinthians. By William Barclay. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1956. 298 pages. $2.50. 


All of these books are in the daily Bible study series originally 
appearing under the auspices of the Church of Scotland. William 
Barclay, a lecturer in New Testament and Hellenistic Greek at the 
University of Glasgow, has provided a fresh translation and a helpful 
interpretation of these New Testament books. The format of the 
commentaries makes them useful for Bible study groups or for in- 
dividual study. Each offers a series of paragraph treatments, in- 
. Cluding translation and exposition. The exposition tends toward the 
practical and occasionally the devotional tidbits which conclude each 
section are too obvious to be interesting. Despite these occasional 
forays into the uninteresting, the compact books offer a unique con- 
tribution to the minister’s library. 


J. Estill Jones 


Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By Martin Dibelius. Edited 
by Heinrich Greeven. New York: Charles *seribner’ 's Sons, 1956, 228 
pages. $3.50. 


Professor Dibelius of Heidelberg is most widely known for his 
studies in the literary forms of the gospel narratives. Because of his 
ability in the discipline of form criticism this application of the 
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method to the Acts of the Apostles has proved a significant contri- 
bution to New Testament studies. The book contains eleven essays 
on various subjects relating to the interpretation of Acts. All but 
two of them have been published previously, but this is the first 
collection in a single binding. Among the most helpful are “Paul on 
the Areopadus” and “The Speeches in Acts and Ancient Historio- 
graphy.” The footnotes throughout are an added attraction and the 
indexes are adequate. 
J. Estill Jones 


The Letter to the Hebrews. By Johannes Schneider. Translated 
by W. A. Mueller. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1957. 139 pages. $2.50. 


The Letter to the Hebrews continues to challenge able scholars 
and in this commentary a capable German Baptist probes its depths. 
Professor Schneider, Professor of New Testament and Dean of the 
Theological Faculty of the University of Berlin, has made other con- 
tributions to New Testament scholarship including articles in Kit- 
tel’s Theologische Worterbuch and books on the Gospel of John 
and on baptism. He proved to be a popular lecturer at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary a few years ago and made many 
friends among the faculty and students. This reviewer remembers 
him as a kind counselor, a Christian gentleman and an honored 
colleague. 

This brief interpretation has been designed for the laity of Ger- 
man evangelical churches and thus omits such scholarly details as 
footnote and bibliographical entries. The author, however, treats 
the message of the Epistle seriously and does not attempt to over- 
simplify its meaning. An example of his straight-forward treatment 
may be seen in his comment on Hebrews 6:6, ‘““We sense the decla- 
ration of the Epistle to the Hebrews to be extremely harsh at this 
point. But we have no right to weaken it or to interpret it in terms 
of other Christian insights. The verdict expressed in 6:6 stands like 
a granite block in the New Testament. All we can do is to visualize 
again and again the tremendous seriousness of this word and com- 
mit what we cannot understand to God’s mercy.” Because of Pro- 
fessor Schneider’s exegetical ability and courageous faith his in- 
terpretation of this “brief word of exhortation” will prove valuable 
to many pastors and students in this country. He has not only un- 
derstood the meaning of the ancient author, but has delivered that 
message with clarity to the modern reader. 

The pleasing English translation enhances the value of the 
commentary and for this the English readers are indebted to Pro- 
fessor W. A. Mueller of the Southern Seminary faculty. 

J. Estill Jones 
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II. Historical - Theological Studies 


The Development of Modern Christianity. By Frederick A. Nor- 
wood, Nashville, Tenn. Abingdon Press, 1956, 256 pages, $3.75. 

That the story of the rise of denominations can be told in most 
interesting, clear, and informal style is clearly demonstrated by 
Professor Norwood of the Garrett Biblical Institute. Scholars and 
laymen alike will appreciate his splendid recital of the story of 
Christianity 100 to 1500 A.D., within the brief space of the 28 page 
first chapter. The main concern of the book is, of course, modern 
Christian history. The theme of the underlying unity of the Protes- 
tant tradition is clearly discerned throughout. 

For simplicity and order of arrangement, and for excellence of 
insight, the work is a classic. 


W. L. Lumpkin 


Like A Mighty Army. By Charles W. Conn. Cleveland, Tenn., 
Church of God Publishing House, 1955, 380 pages, $5.00. 

This official history of the Church of God movement appearing 
around the North Carolina-Tennessee border in 1886 deserves recog- 
nition as a part of the growing collection of American denominational 
histories. It is a quite detailed tracing of an interesting movement, 
disclosing some of the more prominent features of the frontier 
milieu out of which a number of American denominations have 
sprung. 

The chief weakness of the history is its failure to deal with the 
socio-religious backgrounds of the Church of God movement. Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and Holiness contributions to the life of the movement 
need to be indicated. 

W. L. Lumpkin 


The Thundering Scot. By Geddes MacGregor. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1957. 240 pages. $3.95. 

In a popular, movingly written book, Professor MacGregor of 
Bryn Mawr has captured the prophetically bold personality of the 
great Scottish reformer, John Knox (died 1572), who “neither flat- 
' tered nor feared any flesh.” As he states, Professor MacGregor’s 
book “is intended for the general reader rather than for the special- 
ist,” and the general reader will delight in this history which is 
presented like a novel. The book’s strength lies in the description 
of Knox’s demeanor in dramatic situations. Its weakness lies in its 
popular style which leads to a simplification of the Scottish Refor- 
mation. 

Hugh Wamble 


Christ and Adam. By Karl Barth. Translated by T. A. Smail. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 96 pages. $2.00. 


In his exposition of Romans 5:12-21, Barth is freed from the 
traditional view since Augustine that over-emphasized the factor 
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of biological inheritance in the doctrine of Original Sin. His clarifi- 
cation sets the doctrine at last free from all Gnostic and Platonic 
influences. The author’s thesis is a masterful setting forth of a 
central theme in the larger Church Dogmatics (Vol. III 2; Vol. IV 
1 and 2): that Christ is the true head of all humanity including 
Adam. Adam must be interpreted, therefore, from a Christological 
perspective and not Christ from the view of Adam. 


Barth’s stress on the objective act of God in Christ as the 
actual deed of our redemption points up another biblical theme so 
drastically obscured in Liberal theology. The author’s insight into 
Jewish history as a stronger argument for God’s existence than 
the classical philosophical “proofs” (another body blow against 
Natural Theology), and his treatment from a new perspective (the 
primal relation between Christ and Adam) of the factor of substi- 
tution in the redemptive work of Christ are two examples of how 
wide is the scope of the theological implications of Romans 5:12-21. 
To hear Barth say that “even sinful man... has not ceased to be 
true man and has not ceased to show man’s true nature to us” 
(p. 94) makes one wonder just how far he has moved from his 
earlier position on the total destruction of the image of God in man. 
The introduction by Wilhelm Pauck should be read at least twice 
so as to familiarize one with the rough road ahead. 

John M. Lewis 


Kingdom and Church. By T. F. Torrance. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: Oliver and Boyd, 1956. ” 168 pages. 16/-. 


In three provocative and highly documented chapters Professor 
T. F. Torrance of the University of Edinburgh discusses the escha- 
tology of the Reformation and thus significantly contributes to the 
contemporary discussion of eschatology. The Protestant reformers, 
he argues, consciously rejected the Roman Catholic view that the 
eschaton is wrapped up in the permanence of an ecclesiastical in- 
stitution and replaced it by the view that the eschaton is ever 
breaking in upon history. Professor Torrance then distinguishes be- 
tween three Protestant eschatological views. Lwuther’s eschatology 
(pages 7-72) is one of faith, “an eschatology of judgment,” with 
its emphasis on “the decay and the collapse of the world”; its 
character is pessimistic. Martin Bucer’s eschatology (pages 73-89) is 
‘one of love with its emphasis upon active love to all men; its charac- 
ter is practical. Calvin’s eschatology (pages 90-164) is one of hope 
with its emphasis on the resurrection; its character is optimistic. 
These categories (faith, love, hope) seem artificial at times, but 
Professor Torrance’s arguments are fascinating. The book deals 
primarily with the contrast between the eschatology of Luther and 
the eschatology of Calvin, so this reviewer could not discover the 
immediate relevance of the brief chapter on Bucer. 


Hugh Wamble 
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The Renewal of the Church. By W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 128 pages. $2.50. 


This volume contains the Dale Lectures for 1955, given under 
the sponsorship of the Mansfield (Congregational) College, Oxford. 
The lectures are on a subject dear to the heart of R. W. Dale (1829- 
1895), and their argument would, in the main, have his hearty 
support. 

Dr. Visser ’*t Hooft has been, since 1939, the General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches. Both by his large understanding 
and by the peculiar character of his experience, the author could be 
depended on to have something to say. And he has said it in clear 
and challenging fashion. 


Among many of those concerned for the life of the Church in 
the world—the church whose numerous diversities must never be 
construed as a denial of the unity of the People of God—there has 
been considerable attention given to the question of “the renewal of 
the Church.” Dr. Visser *t Hooft, in this volume examines the proper 
meaning of such a renewal. Here is no plea for mere innovation, 
for cultural adaptation, for larger institutionalism, nor for central- 
ized authority. In this book the Church is believed to be God’s 
People, Christ’s Body, the Spirit’s Community. But this People ex- 
ists in history. This Church expresses itself (in a major way) in 
churches. These churches require renewal, in the sense that re- 
pentance and the Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit are con- 
tinually required to keep them from obscuring or denying the faith 
they profess. 


That such obscurations and denials have come into the life of 
God’s People is generally acknowledged. This problem is studied 
in the first half of the book. That the Church must ever be under 
the judgment as well as the grace of the Gospel is generally ac- 
knowledged. The second half of the book is devoted to a study of 
the way in which the present Church, profiting from her past mis- 
takes, may take her place in God’s will for this time. Here is a 

book to read and ponder. 
T. D. Price 


The Nature of the Church According to the Radical Continental 
Reformation. By James Leo Garrett. Fort Worth: Private Printing, 
1957. 23 pages. $ .65. 


This is an excellent summary in brief compass of the contribu- 
tions of contemporary Anabaptist scholarship on the Radical Re- 
formers’ doctrine of the church. The author is Professor of Theology 
in Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Guy H. Ranson 
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Christ and the Caesars. By Ethelbert Stauffer. Translated by 
K. and R. Gregor Smith. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, and 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1955. 293 pages. $4.50. 


This book is composed of a series of sixteen brilliant essays on 
the inter-relations of Christian and classical thought. The hopes, 
fears, ambitions and dreams of the classical world for meaning 
and significance in life are engagingly set forth in their historical 
context. The human failure at finding adequate fulfillment is 
brought forth, and then the divine answer to these in Jesus Christ 
is depicted. This is done not by fabrication but by a firm under- 
standing of history and incisive penetration into the nature of 
Christian faith. Much light is thrown upon particular passages of 
scripture. Any thoughtful minister or layman will profit from 
reading this book, and he will find it engaging reading. 

Guy H. Ranson 


Christian Perfection and American Methodism. By John L. 
Peters. New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 252 pages. $4.00. 


This book is concerned with the subject of Dr. Peters’ doctoral 
dissertation at Yale University. About one-half of the book deals 
with the doctrine of Christian perfection held by John Wesley. 
The second half of the book deals with the understanding and in- 
fluence of this doctrine in the history of American Methodism. Dr. 
Peters points out that all Wesleyans do not understand Christian 
perfection in the same way. Repeatedly controversies over this 
doctrine have erupted within Methodism and in some cases divisions 
have resulted. The influence of the doctrine of Christian perfec- 
tionism in the numerous divisions of American Methodism follow- 
ing the Civil War is given significant attention. However, Dr. Peters 
does not point out that Christian perfection (or sanctification) is 
generally understood as the antithesis of sacramentalism. Both 
holinism and sacramentalism are found in Methodism. The frag- 
mentation of American Methodism into numerous pentecostal or 
holiness groups in the latter part of the nineteenth century stems 
from the Wesleyan doctrine of holinism; the development of 
churchmanship stems from the sacramental principle. This book is 
highly recommended for the person who desires to understand the 
doctrinal factors involved in American sectarianism. 


Hugh Wamble 


Metaphysical Beliefs. Edited by Alasdair MacIntyre. London: 
S.C.M. Press, 1957. 216 pages. 25/- 


In this volume a team of three thinkers, each adequately 
equipped in his own field, attempts to provide some kind of justi- 
fication for the metaphysical and theological use of language. 
Stephen E. Toulmin, a specialist in the philosophy of science, points 
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to the limitations of science, and argues that we have no right to 
ask certain questions of it, when these belong by rights to the 
realms of metaphysics and religion. When we ask about eschato- 
logical issues from the specialist on the “running down” of the uni- 
verse, or seek a validation of moral values in the realm of evolution, 
we are inquiring of science that which it cannot give. The area 
of science is a limited one, and within that area it can achieve a 
large measure of certainty, but the scientist cannot provide us with 
a natural theology. He is not a priest, and “off-duty”, outside his 
own sphere, his pronouncements on theology and metaphysics have 
no more validity than that of any other man. This is an admirable 
discussion of the range and applicability of our contemporary 
scientific mythology. Ronald Hepburn next takes up the issue of 
how intimately related are poetry and religious belief. This takes 
us into an area beloved of logical positivists and amalysts. In a 
carefully reasoned survey, the analogy of religion to poetic expres- 
sion is shown to be real. Poetry is charged with power to stimulate 
deeper vision and its imagery can conjure up a more compre- 
hensive vision of life, but religious faith, even though it uses 
poetry, cannot be established poetically. It is grounded in history 
and has an objective reference. Christian reconciliation is not 
the result of poetic imagery and a poet’s imagination, but it is a 
response to a message about God’s activity in the world. Hence 
the use of the analogy is fruitful, but the theologian must know 
what he means when he holds that a biblical narrative is “imagi- 
natively true,” “more than historical fact,” or “when he claims an af- 
finity between the poet and the prophet.” The theologian cannot 
remain indefinitely in the circle of image and symbol. For these 
refer beyond themselves, to God and His activity. The symbol 
must have a non-symbolic anchor. The last section of the book 
deals with the problem of the logical status of religious belief from 
the standpoint of logical positivism and analysis. Alasdair Mac- 
Intyre concludes that religious propositions cannot be demonstrated 
like scientific ones, but that they are confessions which are accepted 
because their content carries conviction. Hence religious belief is 
accepted by conversion not by argument. “The only apologia for 
a religion is to describe its content in detail and then either a man 
will find himself brought to say ‘My Lord and My God’ or he will 
not.” 

This is a valuable addition to the current debate on the 
language and symbolism of theology. 

E. C. Rust 


Mystery and Philosophy. By Michael B. Foster. London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1957. 96 pages. 12/6. 


This work by the distinguished Oxford teacher and philosopher 
is an elaboration of the theme discussed by Gabriel Marcel—the 
distinction between mystery and problem. The Biblical revelation 
is not concerned with problems but with the disclosure of the mys- 
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tery of God. Mystery and revelation belong together, and the 
Bible will not allow us to talk about God as science permits us to 
talk about a problem. The logical positivists fail at this point. 
Revelation means a repentance of the intellect; it means that we 
cannot with an unbroken intellect talk about God. Hence Mr. 
Foster attacks the Greek tradition with its rationalist emphasis and 
turns to the Hebrew tradition which grounds morality in revelation. 
The Hellenic thought-model has dominated European philosophy 
with its bipartite division of human nature into the divine element, 
reason, and the animal, sense; with the result that “success in 
thought and in conduct consisted in maintaining the supremacy of 
the divine over the animal’, i.e. it resulted in rationalism in its 
many forms. The Biblical thought-model is not a contrast be- 
tween divine and human elements in man, but between man as a 
whole and the living God. Here its epistemology is not concerned 
with a proper balance between reason and the senses, the rational 
and the empirical, but with “what is human and what divine; what 
is in man’s power to discover and what can be revealed only by 
God”. In this thought world, Mr. Foster contends, science takes 
on a new meaning—it is not rational knowledge but human knowl- 
edge. Science is essentially experimental, always a problem for 
the Hellenic thought model, but no problem for the Biblical one. 
The Biblical point of view thus demands the extrusion of the Hell- 
enic model from philosophy, and our author indicates signs that this 
is taking place. He notes that the insistence of the logical analyst 
upon experimental verification applies to human knowledge, science 
and empirical discovery, but that there is no clash here with re- 
ligious propositions which are the result of revelation and partake 
of the nature of parables. God is using human language as a ve- 
hicle of revelation, and thus that language will involve paradox 
and have its penumbra of mystery. The believer grasps and yet 
does not grasp the mystery who reveals himself to him. There is 
an objective reference, a revelation, and the propositions are not 
to be understood subjectively as evocative of emotions. “Faith is 
not just another pipeline for the supply of a supplementary set of 
truths which in other respects are like the truths of science. It is 
directed on mystery, as revelation springs from mystery.” A small 
but eminently satisfying book! 
E. C. Rust 


Christian Ethics. y Waldo Beach and H. Richard Niebuhr. 
New York: The 1955. 491 Pages. $5.00. 

Authorities in the field of Christian Ethics, the authors of this 
excellent volume hold that “the essentials of Christian ethics can 
best be presented through the writings of great Christian thinkers 
of all ages.” Tapping the sources of the “living tradition” of Chris- 
tian ethical thought from Biblical revelation to Rauschenbusch they 
have brought together in one volume representative selections of 
these materials for application to present day ethical issues. 
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Chapter one is concerned with a brief but incisive discussion of 
Biblical ethics as reflected in the Book of the Covenant, the pro- 
phet Amos, the ethics of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
Pauline ethic in Romans. 


Chapters two through fifteen contain insightful introductions and 
selections from the ethics of the early Christian Church, Clement of 
Alexandria, St. Augustine, the Monastics, the Mystics, Thomas 
Aquinas and Scholasticism, Luther and Calvin, Puritans and Quakers, 
Butler and Anglican Rationalism, Wesley, Edwards, Kierkegaard, and 
Walter Rauschenbusch. This arrangement is valuable in that these 
representatives of the various motifs in Christian ethics are pre- 
sented in their historical context and selections from their own writ- 
ings are made available. Only in the expensive, and often difficult 
to secure volumes, have these sources been available heretofore. 


The final chapter is devoted to current ethical trends of persist- 
ing historical traditions which converge dramatically in the ethics of 
the ecumenical movement. In the ecumenical conferences one finds 
the best expression of the consensus of current Christian ethical 
thought. This volume makes a genuine contribution to the field of 
history of Christian ethics. It is a complement to Troeltsch’s The 
Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, being concerned with 
theological foundations rather than social application. Being thus 
rooted the selections express the deepest insights of their authors. 
In this book, therefore, we have collected some of the works which 
have shaped the life and thought of the Church throughout its history. 

Thus, this volume meets a real need in terms of a scholarly text 
book for courses in the history of Christian ethics. Too, it makes 
readily accessible to ministers, teachers, and students whose libraries 
are limited in the field a veritable storehouse of richest and most 
relevant ethical resources in the Christian tradition. 


Henlee H. Barnette 


The State in the New Testament. By Oscar Cullmann. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 123 pages. $2.50. 


This book is the contribution of a well known New Testament 
scholar to a very important area of thought and action. The thesis 
developed is that in the understanding of Jesus (Chapters I and II) 
the state is willed by God as a restraint upon sin and a means of 
establishing order. As such it is to be supported by paying taxes and 
its just laws are to be obeyed. It must be viewed critically, how- 
ever, because it is not divine and is subject to claiming totalitarian 
powers over men who are to be subject to God as complete Lord 
of life. This same thesis is seen in the Pauline writings (Chapter III 
and an excursus on the “powers” in Rom. 13:1), with the exception 
that Paul brings out more forcefully the necessity of obedience to the 
state per se as a force against evil and a force for good. The 
Johannine Apocalypse is in essential agreement, it is maintained 
(Chapter IV), except that here is emphasized the necessity of civil 
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disobedience when a particular government requires Christians to 
give first allegiance to an earthly power. 

This is a very good work and should be given careful study. 
There are a few adverse criticisms that simply must be made, how- 
ever. First, entirely too much is made of Jesus’ connections with the 
Zealots. Cullmann is no doubt essentially correct in seeing Jesus 
devoting himself to the kingdom of God and requiring his followers 
to give secondary consideration to the earthly dominion of the state, 
but there is little use for seeing this primarily in connection with 
the Zealots. Second, Cullmann argues that whereas the New Testa- 
ment is not clear on the relation of the Christian to the whole of 
society it is completely clear in the interpretation of the state. It 
seems that greater consideration needs to be given to the relation of 
the dominion of God and the dominion of the world, with the view 
that the state is but one order of the earthly dominion. Third, too 
little attention is paid to the positive good of the state as an order in 
which men may be obedient to God’s kingdom while living in society 
on earth. 


Guy H. Ranson 


Luther sees three meanings of vocation (klesis): 1) The call by 
$3 ra Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957. 256 pages. 


This is a brilliant exposition of a central doctrine of Luther’s 
theology by the professor of systematic theology in the University of 
Lund, Sweden. Dr. Wingren immediately gives the reader the 
assurance that he has a very firm grasp of the theology of Luther. 
He moves with great ease and with sure steps through the great af- 
firmations of Luther’s faith and brings these to bear upon his central 
theme of the Christian calling. The method of presentation is ex- 
cellent, which is to illuminate vocation as an integral part of Luther’s 
theology. Taking this approach the author is able to demonstrate 
both the true perspective of this doctrine and how determinative it 
was in the thought of Luther. The presentation is systematic rather 
than historical, because vocation underwent little change in Luther’s 
thought after it began to receive specific exposition in his writings. 

Luther sees three meanings of vocation (klesis): 1) The call by 
which men are summoned to salvation; 2) The call to serve God in 
one’s station in life; and 3) The call to the office of preaching. It is 
with the second meaning (Beruf) with which Luther is primarily 
concerned, and it was here that the great challenge was made 
to the medieval structure. The medieval church contended that 
only the monk or nun had the call, which was a call to a solitary and 
perfect life apart from society. Luther contends, on the other hand, 
that their profession is the only one which is excluded from the 
call. They seek through good works to ascend to the chief seats 
in heaven. Salvation, however, is a gift of God, and those who are 
redeemed by the free grace of God are called to serve God by loving 
their neighbors through their stations on earth. By stations Luther 
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means the tasks that a person has because of being a member of the 
various institutions of society. For example, one serves God on 
earth by serving his wife and children through his role as father 
and husband. Similarly, he loves and serves his neighbors by ruling 
wisely if he is a magistrate, or by trading fairly if he is a merchant, 
or by working diligently and producing good food if he is a farmer. 
These orders or stations are willed by God that men may live an 
ordered and just life on earth. One serves his neighbor because 
God loves him and makes it possible for him to love God’s crea- 
tures. 


This is an important book, and all who have the responsibility of 
instructing Christians concerning their obligations to God and men 
should study it carefully. 


Guy H. Ranson 


Ill. Practical Studies 


Pastoral Theology: A Reorientation. By Martin Thornton. New 
= The Macmillan Co., and London: PECK, 1956. 277 pages. 


This author feels strongly that the best method of pastoral work 
should be based on the Remnant of faithful souls. It is much more 
important to develop them than to devise schemes to interest and en- 
list the multitude. He argues forcefully against using methods of 
recruitment aimed at adding numbers of individuals to the church. 
Nine-tenths of the work of the pastor, seeking to bring all to Christ, 
is the training and direction of the Remnant. 


The book is an example of vigorous thinking and individual in- 
terpretation but lacks unity. The point of view is in contrast to much 
of the church activity in America, hence will give no practical 
support, but will cause the pastor to think deeply about his church 
procedures. 


Joseph Stiles 


e Improved Funeral Manual. By William H. Leach. Grand 
Rapids %, Michigan: Baker Book rend 224 pages. $2.00. 


The purpose of this little volume is to provide a busy minister 
with materials needed in planning an orderly and effective funeral 
service. It is not a book of planned services. 


The author has brought together a splendid assortment of his- 
toric liturgies, scriptures, poems and other materials. A feature not 
found in the usual pastor’s manual is a group of suggested prayers 
which will help the minister to inject some variety in that part of 
a funeral service. Part seven deals with the military funeral giving 
acceptable procedures for burial of service men. Of special interest 
to many young pastors is part one in which the author presents a 
brief but comprehensive account of the minister’s professional con- 
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duct of the funeral and also part five which includes a number of 
homiletical suggestions for messages of comfort and inspiration. 


The selection of materials, the inclusion of some fresh new 
sections, the clear, readable type and convenient pocket size com- 
mend the book to any pastor who is looking for ways to make the 
funeral service more effective. 

Joseph Stiles 


Evangelism in a Changing America, by Jesse M. Bader. St. 
Louis: The Bethany Press, 1957. 192 pages. $3.00. 

Only a man of great spiritual depth and evangelistic zeal could 
have written Evangelism in a Changing America. Dr. Jesse M. 
Bader, presently the General Secretary of the World Convention of 
Churches of Christ, has had nearly a half-century of experience in 
evangelism—first as a pastor and then as Secretary of Evangelism for 
the Disciples, the Federal Council of Churches, and the World Coun- 
cil. 

This book covers many of the themes discussed in books of 
evangelism—the motive, the message, the messenger, the place of 
the church, the evangelism of children, youth, adults, the spiritual 
resources, etc. Therefore, the format of the book and the subjects 
chosen are not unusual. 

However, here the similiarity with many other books on evan- 
gelism ends. These subjects are treated in a suggestive, informative, 
and inspirational manner. To read Evangelism in a Changing 
America is to feel a new urge to be an evangelist and to lead others 
in the “church’s first business.” 

The reviewer found the book to be provocative and helpful. It is 
being used as a required text in a class in evangelism and is highly 
recommended to any pastor or layman interested in the subject of 
evangelism. 

V. L. Stanfield 


Principles of Christian Worship by Raymond Abba. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 196 pages. $2.75. 

This is a valuable addition to the growing literature concerning 
the theology and history of worship. His first chapter on basic 
principles of worship is the strongest of the six brief chapters. In 
it he emphasizes that worship depends on the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ; that worship is the church’s response to this self- 
disclosure of God; that true worship arises from the prompting of 
the Holy Spirit and that worship is the only adequate preparation 
for Christian work and witness. 

His chapter on Origins and Development is less adequate than 
the book of I. T. Jones, A Historical Approach to Evangelical Wor- 
ship, but will help the American evangelical reader to understand 
something of the history of liturgical worship. 

His discussion of preaching and music is sound. His views on 
prayer are less likely to- be acceptable to many evangelical readers. 
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His final chapter on “The Sacraments” supports the sacramental 
view of the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper and makes 
an unconvincing attempt to justify infant baptism. 


Allen W. Graves 


Making the Most of What Life Brings. Theodore F. Adams. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. XII, is pages. $2.50. 

Theodore F. Adams is currently President of The Baptist World 
Alliance. For twenty-one years he has been Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Richmond, Virginia. His total ministry has in- 
cluded considerable counseling, lectures on family life, various ser- 
vices to his denomination and The Baptist World Alliance. Out of 
this rich background of experience and observation comes this book. 
Basically, the author attempts an answer to the question, “How 
may we make not only the best, but also the most of life’s inevitable 
problems and difficulties?” There are fourteen chapters in the 
book. Such titles as these enlist the imagination: “Living With Your- 
self,” “Making the Most of Life’s Interruptions,” “Making the Most 
of Life’s Inequalities,” “Making the Most of Life’s Inevitables,” 
“Jesus and the Art of Living.” The author carefully illustrates his 
ideas, drawing on his wide experience as a pastor and student of life 
for fresh, interesting materials. 


This is no shallow “self-help” book. The author deals with 
positive ideas and shares a sound optimism. At the same time he 
recognizes the place of tragic circumstances and the bitter fruit 
of sin. Typical of his general philosophy is the final statement of the 
book: “You will make the most of your life by letting Christ make 
the most of you.” 

Nolan P. Howington 


Helping the Bible to Speak. How to Read the Bible Aloud More 
Effectively. By Johnnye Akin, Seth A. Fessenden, P. Merville Lar- 
son, and Albert N. Williams. New York: Association Press, 1956. 
117 pages. $2.50. 

Emphasizing the early status of the Bible as “a storehouse of the 
Spoken Word in its original form,” the authors herein seek to bring 
spiritual experience to the oral reader of the Scriptures through a 
“process of rediscovering—not only a rediscovering of the beauties 
of that majectic instrument which is the human voice, but as well 
through a rediscovering of the very origin, form, and purpose of the 
Bible.” And, to achieve this goal, the group of authors chose to tie 
the several chapters of their book together for the most part by the 
analogy of a musical symphony. Thus, they spend much time in 
analyzing the literary and language forms in the Bible, after which 
they suggest guiding principles “for determining the meaning of 
passages,” and for the non-technical use of vocal aspects in projecting 
the meaning. But they seem stronger in their discussion of analysis 
than of projection. Therefore, unfortunately, the extensive purpose 
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expressed, the sometimes intrusive framework chosen, and the 
somewhat questionable diversity of viewpoint suggested both as 
regards biblical interpretation and vocal application do not make 
for the happiest results. For a “full application of effective public 
speaking and oral interpretation techniques to the rich literature of 
the Bible,” the experienced religious communicator especially will 
have to look for a more tightly oriented, thoroughly assimilated 
treatment of his problems than he will find herein. 


Charles A. McGlon 


The Questioning Child and Religion. By Edith F. Hunter. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1956. 209 pages. $3.00. 


Writing from the “liberal” (Universalist-Unitarian) point of 
view, the author undertakes to answer the child’s questions about 
“traditional” religion. She says science has punctured the Christian 
myth; yet the traditions continue. The liberal must seek to show 
his child “that these ‘unbelievable’ dogmas and apparently im- 
practical rituals are ways people have of expressing their beliefs 
through their feelings” (page 31). However, she says, “We want 
our children to develop an appreciation of other religious groups, 
but we also want them to have a healthy respect for a thoughtful 
approach to religion” (page 54). The book is well written and re- 
plete with illustrations. Recommended only for those who are in- 
terested in understanding the liberal position. 


Findley B. Edge 


Methods of Teaching Religion to Children. By Marjorie E. A. 
ao New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 184 pages. 

This book is written from the perspective of the church schoo] 
in England. It is also written with the state church theology as a 
basis. Thus, many of the ideas discussed would not be in harmony 
with much of the work being done in this country. Probably the 
most significant contribution is a statement of the psychological 
characteristics of children. The subtitle of this book indicates that 
it is for parents and teachers but no special information or applica- 
tion is made for parents. It would be of only limited value to Sunday 
School workers. 
‘ Findley B. Edge 


Building and Equipping for Christian Education. By C. Harry 
Or New York: National Council of Churches, 1956. 87 pages. 
This book will be helpful to the church building committee or 
the planning and survey committee, and to architects designing 
buildings. It reflects the religious educational patterns and concepts 
of many of the churches affiliated with the National Council of 
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Churches. Southern Baptist leaders will want to use it as a supple- 
ment to W. A. Harrell’s Planning Better Church Buildings and “A 
Suggested Guide for Planning and Survey Committee,” as these latter 
volumes will help in planning a building according to the grading 
and teaching procedures now used among Southern Baptists. 


Allen W. Graves 


The Three R’s Plus. Edited by Robert H. ae Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 392 pages. $5.00 

Parents and others are raising questions today ods the 
kind of education children are receiving in schools. In non-technical 
language a group of educators seeks to give answers in terms of 
“modern education.” Part I deals with the philosophy which un- 
derlies this approach. Part II, by far the largest section, indicates 
how this philosophy is worked out in various disciplines. Part III 
considers some of the controversial issues in education such as 
the school and society, methods of financing education, and religion 
in public education. 

Findley B. Edge 


American Pragmatism and Education. By John L. Childs. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957. 373 pages. $4.00. 


Professor Childs is perhaps the most able exponent of the pro- 
gressive philosophy of education living today. Through his pene- 
trating insights he seeks to save progressivism from some of its 
more rabid advocates. In Part I of this volume he gives an ex- 
cellent restatement of the foundations and implications of this 
philosophy. In Part II he presents the specific views of some of 
the leading pragmatists such as Kilpatrick, Counts, and Bode. He 
also considers some problems that inhere in the pragmatic theory 
of education. 

Findley B. Edge 


Understanding Our Behavior. By Alice and Lester D. Crow. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1958. VI, 347 pages. $4.50. 

This is an elementary mental hygiene book by a popular hus- 
band-wife team of writers. It is written in such a way that it should 
help pastors, educators and parents: (1) to understand the factors 
that govern human behavior, and (2) to guide children and adoles- 
cents in developing healthy patterns of adjustment. The authors 
trace the development of personality, discuss the dynamics of human 
behavior, and give special attention to problems of personal and 
social adjustments. 

The lists of selected readings and selected film along with a 
directory of film sources should prove valuable to various parent 
education groups. 


Robert A. Proctor, Jr. 
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CORRECTION FROM THE OCTOBER 1957 ISSUE 


The Book of Acts in History. By Henry J. Cadbury. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1955. 170 pages. $2.75. Also New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. 170 pages. $2.75. 
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ton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 32 pages. No price given. 

A Year With The Bible. By John Marsh. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1957. 191 pages. $2.50. 

The Heart Of Peter Marshall’s Faith. By Peter Marshall. 
Westwood, New Jersey: Fleming H. Revell, Company, 1956. 46 
pages. $1.00. 

The Elementary School Child. By Cecil V. Millard and John 
W. M. Rothney. New York: The Dryden Press, 1957. 660 pages. $4.90. 

The Path Of The Buddha. By Kenneth W. Morgan (Editor). New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1956. 432 pages. $5.00. 

Thinking Together About Marriage And Family. By William 
H. and Mildred I. Morgan. New York: Association Seite: 1955. 178 
pages. $3.50. 

The Story Of The Cross. By Leon Morris. Grand Rapids: Wil- 
liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. 158 pages. $2.00. 

The Bible And Its Use. By Nelle Morton. St. Louis: The Bethany 
Press, 1957. 141 pages. $1.50. 

About The Bible. By Frank W. Moyle. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 182. pages. $3.50. 

Evangelical Sunday School Lesson Commentary 1958. By Murch, 
Higley and Ringenberg. Butler, Indiana: The Higley Press, 1957. 
320 pages. $2.25. 

Principles Of Conduct—Aspects Of Biblical Ethics. By John 
Murray. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1957. 265 pages. $3.50. 

Sin And Salvation. By Lesslie Newbigin. Philadelphia: The 
' Westminster Press, 1957. 128 pages. $2.00. 

A Short Primer For Protestants. By James H. Nichols. New 
Yorke Association Press, 1957. 127 pages. $.50. 

Witness To The Campus. By Roger Ortmayer (Editor). Nash- 
ville: Methodist Student Thovemant, 1956. 127 pages. No price given. 

The Christian Tradition And The Unity We Seek. By Albert C. 
Outler. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 165 pages. $3.25. 

God’s Fool. By George N. Patterson. New York: Doubleday and 
Company, 1957. 251 pages. $3.50. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. By Charles * Pfeiffer. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1957. 107 pages. $2.50 
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The Timeless Gospel. By Harold Cooke Phillips. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1956. 171 pages. $2.50. 

Early Traditions About Jesus. By W. Norman Pittenger. Green- 
wich, Connecticut: Seabury Press, 1956. 146 pages. $1.50. 

The Hebrew Iliad. By William G. Pollard and Robert H. Pfeiffer. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 154 pages. $2.50. 

Jesus’ Belief In Man. By Edwin McNeill Poteat. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 159 pages. $2.50. 

The Ancestory Of Our English Bible. By Ira M. Price. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 363 pages. $4.00. 

East and West. By Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. 140 pages. $2.50. 

The Pattern of Authority. By Bernard Ramm. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. 117 pages. $1.50. 

When the Time Had Fully Come. By Herman N. Ridderbos. 
Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. 
104 pages. $1.50. 

The Society of the Future. By H. van Riessen. Philadelphia: 
ae and Reformed Publishing Company, 1957. 320 pages. 

The Problem of History in Mark. By James M. a Naper- 
ville, Illinois: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 95 pages. $1.75 

David Hume—the Natural History of Religion. By H. E. Root 
pn si California: Stanford University Press, 1957. 

pages. $1. 


The Faith of Israel. By H. H. Rowley. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1957. 220 pages. $3.50. 


Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. By Auguste Sabatier. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 337 pages. $1.45. 


Small Giant. By Phyllis Woodruff Sapp. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1957. 281 pages. $3.00. 


Further Papers on Dante. By Dorothy L. Sayers. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 214 pages. $4.00. 


Life, Death, and Destiny. By Roger L. Shinn. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1957. 95 pages. $1.00. 


The Birth of the Gospel. By William Benjamin Smith. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. 232 pages. $3.50. 


Church and Parish. By Charles Smyth. Greenwich, Connecticut: 
Seabury Press, 1956. 262 pages. $5.00. 


The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible. By Norman H. Snaith. 
London: The Epworth Press, 1956. 46 pages. 3/6 


Epistle to the Skeptics. By mee ey Soper. New York: 
Association Press, 1956. 109 pages. $2.5 

Are You Looking For God? By f= cl A. Steimle. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1957. 154 pages. $2.25. 

His Kingdom Is Forever. By Ernest Lee Stoffel. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: John Knox Press, 1956. 182 pages. $3.00. 

Paul Before the Areopagus. By N. B. Stonehouse. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. 197 pages. $3.50. 

Private Devotions for Home and Church. By John Joseph 


res Philadelphia: Christian Education Press, 1956. 173 pages. 


Basic Christian Writings. By a I. Stuber. New York: 
Association Press, 1957. 127 pages. $.50 
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Books Reviewed In This Issue 


AUTHOR TITLE PAGE 
Abba, Raymond: Principles of Christian Worship 220 
Adams, Theodore F.: Making the Most of What Life Brings ........._..._ 221 
Atkinson, C. Harry: Building and Equipping for Christian Education____. 222 
Akin, Johnnye, et al: Helping the Bible to Speak 221 
Bader, Jesse M.: Evangelism in a Changing America 220 
Barclay, William: The Acts of the Apostles 209 
Barclay, William: The Gospel of Luke 209 
Barclay, William: The Gospel of Mark 209 
Barclay, William: The Letters to the Corinthians 209 
Barth, Karl: Christ and Adam 211 
Beach, 
Richara¢ Christian Ethics 216 
Beck, Robert H. (Editor): The Three R’s Plus 223 
Ben-Hayyim, Ze’ev: Studies in the Traditions of the Hebrew Language--. 205 
Black, Matthew (Editor): A Christian Palestinian Syriac Horologion_...-- 206 
Childs, John L.: American Pragmatism and Education 223 
Clark, Marjorie E. A.: Methods of Teaching Religion to Children -.....-. 
Conn, Charles W.: Like a Mighty Army 211 
Crow, Alice and Lester D.: Understanding Our Behavior -_-----.--------. 223 
Cullmann, Oscar: The State in the New Testament 217 
Dibelius, Martin: Studies in the Acts of the Apostles 209 
Foster, Michael B.: Mystery and Philosophy 215 
Garrett, James Leo: The Nature of the Church According to the 

oor al Continental Reformation 213 
Goodenough, Erwin R.:_ Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 

Vols. 5 and 6, » Bread and Wine 207 
Harrison, R. K.: Teach Yourself Hebrew 206 
Hunter, Edith F.: The Questioning Child and Religion 222 
Jones, Russell Bradley: A Survey of the Old and New Testaments -_____-- 203 
Leach, William H.: The Improved Funeral Manual 219 
Logan, William M.: In the Beginning God 203 
Knox, W. L.: The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, Vol. II 208 
MacGregor, Geddes: The Thundering Scot 211 
MacIntyre, Alasdair (Editor): Metaphysical Beliefs 214 
Metz, Peter: The Golden Gospels of Echternach 208 
Nettles, Kenneth James: The Supernatural Origin of the Bible ....__..... 204 
Norwood, Frederick A.: The Development of Modern Christianity 
Peters, John L.: Christian Perfection and American Methodism --_....... 214 
Rowlingson, Donald T.: Introduction to New Testament Study --......-... 207 
Schneider, Johannes: The Letter to the Hebrews 210 
Stauffer, Ethelbert: Christ and the Caesars 214 
Thornton, Martin: Pastoral Theology: A Reorientation 219 
Tilden, Elwyn E., Jr.: Toward Understanding Jesus 208 
Titus, Eric L.: The Message of the Fourth Gospel 209 
Torrance, T. F.: Kingdom and Church 212 
Vermes, Geza: Discovery in the Judean Desert 205 
Visser t’ Hooft: The Renewal of the Church 213 
Voegelin, Eric: Israel and Revelation 205 
Wingren, Gustaf: Luther on Vocation 218 


THE CHURCH REDEMPTIVE 


Howard Grimes. Its mission in creating, nurturing, and sus- 
taining the fellowship of faith. Suggested answers here, to 
major questions on the true nature of the church, and what 
our understanding of this nature implies, are important to all 
concerned with a deeper, more vital life for the local church. 
April 7. $3.50 


JESUS AND HIS COMING 


J. A. T. Robinson. An important statement of what we can 
believe today about the second coming of Christ and the form 
in which the doctrine is valid for us. Dr. Robinson explores 
what Jesus said about a second coming, what the “ 
Church expected, and what we may believe. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


John Knox. A profound, deeply moving study of Christ’s 
death. After examining the actual historical event of the 
Crucifixion, Dr. Knox seeks to ask what Jesus himself under- 
stood the meaning of his death to be, what the Cross meant 
to the early Church, and what it means to us today. $2.75 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 


Cyril C. Richardson. This creative, original discussion of the 
doctrine of the Trinity questions the validity of the classical 
doctrines and clarifies what they attempt to express. Con- 
cludes with a chapter on the meaning of the terms “Father,” 
“Son,” and “Spirit,” for us today. $3 


JEREMIAH: PROPHET OF COURAGE 
AND HOPE 


J. Philip Hyatt. An interpretation of Jeremiah’s life and 
message by a recognized Old Testament teacher. While 
Jeremiah is pictured against his historical background, Dr. 
Hyatt also emphasizes the permanent values in the message 
of this prophet. May 5. $2 


Visit your bookstore soon 


ABINGDON PRESS 


lisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIB 
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SOUTHERN SEMINARY’S 1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 


DATES: First Term, June 3-27 
. Second Term, July 1-25 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 
First Term: 


Unity and Diversity in the New Testament 
Frank Stagg, visiting professor from New Orleans 
The Theology of History 

Eric C. Rust 

Clinical Pastoral Training: Mental Hospital 
Wayne E. Oates and Clarence Barton 


Clinical Pastoral Training: General Hospital 
Samuel Southard and John Boyle 


Second Term: 


Exegesis and Exposition of the Gospel of Mark 
(Southern Baptist Bible Study Book for 1959) 
Fred L. Fisher, visiting professor from Golden Gate 


The Christian Doctrine of Vocation 
Guy H. Ranson 


The Theology of Soren Kierkegaard 
John M. Lewis 


of tha courses in 
Training 


'" «In addition there will be courses in Hebrew, Greek, Church 
History, Religious Education, Speech, and Applied Music. 


For further information, write the 
Director OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY -— LOUISVILLE 6, KENTUCKY 
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